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In  March  . .  Helping  the  grocer  sell  more 

CANNED  SALMON 


THIS  month,  because  of  National  Salmon  Week, 
canned  salmon  takes  front  row  in  Canco’s  retail 
grocery  advertising.  This  advertisement — appearing 
in  leading  grocery  papers — is  full  of  practical  infor¬ 
mation,  merchandising  suggestions,  display  ideas  and 
plans  for  related  item  selling.  It  will  help  more  than 
100,000  retailers  sell  more  canned  salmon  during  Lent. 
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BREEDERS  AND  GROWERS  —  PEAS  —  BEANS  —  SWEET  CORN  —  FOR  QUALITY  PACKERS 


The 

DUPLEX 

TRIMMER 

and 

SUTTER 

by 

CAMERON 


We  have  acquired  the  Slaysman  patent 
on  this  machine  and  we  present  our 
modern  device  for  making  body-blanks 
with  speed  and  accuracy. 

Tin-plate  now  comes  in  ten-package 
bundles  (1120  sheets).  These  bundles 
are  loaded  directly  into  the  Lifter  by  a 
shop-truck. 

The  ‘‘Duplex”  and  “Lifter”  features  are 
plainly  labor-saving.  Furthermore,  the 
body-blanks  are  more  accurately  cut 
than  with  a  separate  Trimmer  and 
Slitter. 


A  most  modern  machine  for  can-makers. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


National  Canned  Salmon  Week 

FEBRUARY  28th  to  MARCH  7th 
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EDITORIALS 

IN  CASES,  ALL  SIZES — ^We  owe  you  an  apology. 

I  In  publishing  the  figures  of  the  1935  Tomato  Packs, 

I  as  we  did  on  page  22  last  issue,  we  did  not  sufficiently 
point  out  that  the  figures  covered  all  sizes  of  cans,  and 
in  number  of  cases,  not  dozens.  In  other  words,  there 
were  packed  24,289,543  cases  of  all  size  cans.  The 
pack  of  each  size  can  was  itemized  to  make  this  total, 
and  we  thought  that  spoke  for  itself.  However,  we 
have  heard  from  it  this  week,  and  many  are  matching 
this  total  with  previous  figures  of  the  tomato  packs, 
reduced  to  3’s.  If  the  ’35  tomato  pack  were  reduced 
to  3’s,  you  would  find  it  just  about  the  same  in  size  as 
the  1933  pack,  that  is,  about  17,000,000  cases.  And 
now  do  you  see  why  we  claim  that  the  spot  .tomato 
situation  ought  to  be  stronger  than  in  any  previous 
year,  considering  the  tremendous  popular  consump¬ 
tion,  more  than  double  what  existed  in  1933.  Poor 
devils!  After  they  have  been  stampeded  and  sold  out 
of  the  last  case  at  or  below  cost,  they  will  see  tomato 
prices  reach  a  higher  level  than  since  the  war  years. 
And  the  corn  canners,  and  the  pea  canners,  and  the 
bean  canners  will  see  very  much  the  same  thing.  Even 
California  peaches  have  reacted  so  quickly  under  the 
heavy  demand  caused  by  the  low  price,  that  the  cut- 
rate  price  has  been  withdrawn,  and  higher  prices  now 
rule.  All  spot  canned  foods  will  have  dwindled  down 
to  such  low  figures,  before  the  new  canning  seasons 
come  on,  that  prices  will  be  entirely  too  high  for  the 
good  of  the  industry.  Watch  and  see. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  make  that  absolutely  certain 
is  a  continuance  of  present  employment,  and  present 
agricultural  prices,  because  that  means  a  continuance 
of  spending  power  in  the  mass  of  buyers ;  and  the  more 
often  they  spend  the  more  factories  open,  the  more 
are  employed,  and  like  an  enrolling  snowball,  the 
further  it  goes  the  larger  it  becomes.  The  lies  and  the 
distortions  of  the  politicians,  and  the  croakings  of  some 
business  men,  are  all  swamped  in  the  reports  of  the 
huge  profits  made  by  our  greatest  industries  in  1935, 
and  the  continuing  heavy  consumer-buying  in  all  the 
marts  of  the  country.  The  public  has  both  feet  on  the 
ground,  and  they  are  not  being  fooled,  nor  will  they 
be.  It  is  becoming  more  evident  every  day  that  the 
public  is  about  heartily  sick  of  the  croakers  and 
spreaders  of  fear. 

UNNING  FOR  OCTOPUSES— Writes  a  reader 
this  week — and  not  from  Detroit: 

“Again  commenting  on  your  very  fine  Edi¬ 
torial  in  the  February  10th  or  Convention  Issue, 
which  also  comments  on  Mr.  Phelps’  speech.  How¬ 
ever,  I  again  ask  who  are  the  boys  that  should 


listen  to  this  sermon?  Will  it  do  any  good  for  the 
well  financed,  properly  conducted  canning  firm, 
or  individual,  who  has  always  worked  along  con¬ 
servative  lines,  put  in  minimum  acreage  at  which 
it  can  hope  to  produce  at  a  cost  which  is  competi¬ 
tive,  to  further  curtail  their  acreage  when  we 
hear  the  big  “octopuses”  are  again  adding  new 
plants,  and  increasing  their  capacities  in  old  ones  ? 

Do  we  not  hear  that  the  West  is  planning  to  in¬ 
crease  pea  production  100  per  cent? 

Perhaps  Mr.  Phelps  should  have  addressed  those 
mammoth  canner-jobber  organizations.  It  can  do 
little  good  to  talk  to  one  hundred  or  two  hundred 
small  canners  who  perhaps  are  putting  in  five  or 
six  hundred  acres  each,  to  curtail  their  acreage. 
The  boys  who  are  putting  in  that  many  thousand  . 
acres  each  are  the  ones  who  deserve  a  talking  to. 

In  spite  of  all  the  backbone-strengthening  re¬ 
ports  you  publish,  unmerciful  price  cutting  and 
desperate  liquidation  seem  to  continue.  Detroit 
seems  to  be  the  dumping  ground  of  the  country 
where  unmerciful  market  demoralization  is  in 
process.  What  will  the  outcome  be?” 

Let  not  our  correspondent  lose  courage  or  dispair. 
There  is  a  ringside  expression  “the  bigger  they  are  the 
harder  they  fall,”  and  there  are  lots  of  mighty  good 
little  men,  and  firms.  It  may  be  very  nice  to  grow 
big,  but  bigness  has  its  drawbacks,  and  troubles.  If 
the  small  man,  with  a  closely  knit,  well  organized,  con- 
stantly-under-personal-supervision  outfit,  with  capital 
enough  but  nothing  like  the  huge  investment  of  his 
big  rival,  cannot  get  under  the  armour  of  the  giant, 
or  at  least  coast  along  comfortably  in  his  shadow,  it 
must  be  the  little  fellow’s  fault,  not  the  big  fellow’s. 
The  most  vulnerable,  in  business  or  in  life,  must  be 
the  big  fellows.  They  are  easier  to  hit.  But  is  it  the 
big  fellows  who  are  doing  the  “unmerciful  price  cut¬ 
ting?”  Usually  not! 

The  above  suggests  the  following: 

POLITICAL  NOTES— The  “outs”  evidently  con¬ 
sider  themselves  as  good  as  in  again.  Dr.  Julius  Klein, 
who  was  President  Hoover’s  mouthpiece  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  big  business  through  reducing  industry  to  a 
few  very  large  units  and  exterminating  the  small, 
appeared  before  the  Congressional  Committee  in 
opposition  to  the  amended  Patman  Bill  (against 
trusts)  and  is  reported  as  having  said :  “I  see  no  reason 
to  burden  the  American  consumer  by  keeping  in¬ 
efficient  dealers  in  business.  The  vast  majority  of 
bankruptcy  cases  have  arisen  either  from  inadequate 
capital  or  inadequate  experience.” 

In  other  words,  the  Octopuses,  as  they  are  called 
above,  were  in  no  way  to  blame  for  the  extermination 
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of  the  small  fellows,  popular  opinion  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  They  exterminated  themselves.  And 
this  being  so  there  is  no  need  for  anti-trust  legislation 
of  the  Clayton  Act  kind,  nor  the  Patman  kind,  nor  even 
for  NR  A,  if  you  look  at  it  as  does  the  good  Dr.  Julius. 

And  yet,  such  is  the  perversity  of  human  nature,  we 
note  with  interest  that  on  March  4th  there  is  to  be  a 
national  conference  of  independent  business  men  of 
the  country,  in  Washington,  with  forceful  representa¬ 
tives  from  every  Congressional  district  in  the  country, 
and  whose  job  it  will  be  to  see  and  interview  their 
Representatives  in  Washington,  and  to  demand  of  them 
protection  for  the  independent  business  man,  distribu¬ 
tor  and  manufacturer  “from  monopoly  and  monopolis¬ 
tic  practices.”  The  National  Food  Brokers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  sent  out  a  strong  urge  that  the  most  competent 
men  in  their  organization,  from  all  of  the  various 
districts,  be  sent  to  Washington,  and  that  they  seek 
to  bring  along  with  them  similar  men  from  other  in¬ 
dustries,  to  swell  the  huge  crowd  that  is  expected  to 
gather  for  the  purpose.  They  will  meet  in  Constitu¬ 
tion  Hall,  in  Washington,  and  the  brokers  alone 
expect  two  delegates  from  each  legislative  district, 
specially  commissioned  to  see  and  work  on  every  Rep¬ 
resentative,  which  includes  the  Senators,  of  course. 
If  all  other  businesses  do  as  well.  Constitution  Hall 
will  by  no  means  hold  them.  The  crowd  would  number 
100,000. 

Evidently  some  men  do  fear  Octopuses,  and  do  not 
see  eye-to-eye  with  Dr.  Julius! 

TRUST-BUSTING  IS  FUTILE— “Teddy”  Roose¬ 
velt  tried  it ;  the  Clayton  Act  was  passed  to  accomplish 
it,  so  was  the  Sherman  Act,  and  all  the  time  trusts 
grew  fatter,  and  larger  and  more  sassy,  and  they  are 
more  extensive  today  than  ever  before  in  history. 
NRA  threatened  them,  and  they  killed  it,  by  subverting 
or  prostituting  its  purposes,  and  making  it  unwork¬ 
able;  twisted  it  all  out  of  shape.  NRA  is  “out”  for 
the  time,  but  it  will  come  back.  The  Golden  Rule  can¬ 
not  be  put  out  of  the  hearts  of  men,  and  that  was  the 
intended  basis  of  NRA. 

When  Napoleon  was  hard-up  for  money  Rothchilds, 
then  a  peddler  and  apparently  poor,  said,  in  effect,  to 
his  fellow  money-savers:  “If  we  could  loan  money  to 
Napoleon,  we  would  soon  become  his  bankers ;  and  then 
we  would  own  all  France.”  The  real  Octopus  today  is 
the  present  Banking  System,  completely  controlled  by 
a  handful  of  men ;  that  system  which  was  torn  out  of 
the  structure  of  our  Government,  and  given  over  to 
individuals,  thus  compelling  the  Government  to  borrow 
from  them  every  cent  it  uses,  and  to  pay  them  for  its 
use.  All  money  is  Government  money — unless  it  is 
counterfeit.  Thousands  of  men  now  realize  that  that 
was  a  real  “steal”  by  politicians;  more  and  more  now 
understand  this  money  system  and  more  and  more  see 
that  the  only  way  to  get  out  of  this  and  to  avoid  re¬ 
curring  panics,  and  to  insure  all  men  opportunity  to 
work  and  earn,  free  from  the  lash  of  the  money  lender, 
is  for  the  Government  to  undo  that  fatal  mistake,  and 
to  take  back  the  control  and  management  of  its  money. 
So  long  as  these  modern  Rothchilds  continue  as  the 
bankers  of  the  country,  they  own  it,  and  every  thing 
in  it,  and  every  effort  to  escape  from  financial  troubles 
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or  oppressive  business  organizations  (always  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  bankers)  is  futile.  They  own 
you,  and  they  own  me,  they  own  the  richest  man  and 
the  poorest,  and  they  can  crush  anyone  of  us  at  will. 
For  where  any  man  threatens  to  affect  one  of  their 
octopuses  he  suddenly  finds  a  “lack  of  capital,”  but 
apparently  never  learns  from  his  experiences. 

Every  one  of  these  banks  runs  on  (Government  bonds, 
they  can’t  do  business  without  them.  Tomorrow  the 
Government  could  close  every  bank,  and  turn  all  into 
Government  Banks,  without  a  dollar’s  loss  to  the 
solvent  bank,  and  with  perfect  protection  to  every  de¬ 
positor,  and  go  right  on  doing  business  without  a 
moment  of  loss  time.  The  U.  S.  Bonds  held  by  the 
bank  or  by  any  one  else,  would  be  cashed  at  once,  as  a 
deposit  in  the  bank,  thus  saving  a  billion  dollars’  in¬ 
terest  every  year.  The  Government  would  then  re-own 
the  bonds,  instead  of  the  banks  owning  them ;  its  debt 
would  be  paid,  and  the  depositors  would  have  their 
money,  which  they  could  draw  as  they  saw  fit,  and  use 
as  they  please.  Certainly  if  the  U.  S.  Bonds  are  good 
for  bankers  to  operate  on,  they  must  be  equally  good 
for  the  Government  to  operate  on.  Better,  of  course, 
because  the  Government  would  have  no  interest  debt 
to  pay.  But  what  would  be  back  of  the  money  the  bank 
paid  you?  The  Bonds,  and  all  the  horde  of  gold  now 
held  by  the  Government,  and  the  whole  credit  of  the 
Government.  Have  you  anything  like  that  now?  Have 
you  forgotten  March,  1933?  Would  you  rather  have 
an  individual  banker  handling  your  money  than  the 
Government? 

Now  don’t  summons  up  a  whole  host  of  imaginary 
political  crookedness  because  the  Government  operates 
the  Bank.  The  Government  now  handles  more  money 
than  all  the  banks  put  together,  and  without  a  shade 
of  that  crookedness  you  fear.  Why  would  they  change? 
And  even  if  they  were  as  bad  as  you  fear,  still  you 
would  not  be  within  one  percent  of  the  danger  you  are 
in  right  now. 

All  the  proposed  laws,  and  the  monetary  changes  of 
innumerable  kinds  you  hear  about,  will  avail  nothing 
if  the  Government  continues  to  leave  the  ownership 
and  control  of  the  money  in  individual  hands,  as  it  is 
today.  More  men  realize  that  fact  now  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  It  is  time  all  men  did,  and  acted.  That  is  some¬ 
thing  worth  while  asking  for  when  in  Washington. 
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with  these  More  Efficient 

Methods  for  Handling 
PUREE  and  CATSUP 


The  Langsenkamp  CIRCULATING 
Reheating  Unit 

Assures  product  going  into  cans  at  correct  temper¬ 
ature.  Eliminates  loss  due  to  "swells".  Cleanses 
product  of  foreign  particles  that  grade  down  quality. 
Maintains  product  at  200  approximately,  by  carry¬ 
ing  line  to  filler  through  14  ft.  wrought  iron  cylind¬ 
er  filled  with  live  steam.  Product  circulates  when¬ 
ever  Filling  is  stopped.  Cannot  overflow. 

Ask  for  description  and  prices. 

Improved  ‘36’  KOOK-MORE  KOIL 

Improved  '36'  permits  the  use  of  a  larger  quantity 
of  steam,  affords  greater  radiation  surface  and 
through  positive  de-aeration  of  steam  further  quick¬ 
ens  the  removal  of  condensation— thereby  offering 
a  KOOK-MORE  KOIL  of  still  greater  speed  and 
efficiency.  Available  in  stainless  steel,  cypress 
or  glass-lined  tanks. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

West  of  Rockies:  James  Q.  Leavitt  Co..  Ogden-Seattle; 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Distributors 


Lanosenkamp  STRAINER 

The  most  valuable  equip- 
ment  available  at  a  nomin- 
'Vh  al  cost.  Will  save  hund- 
reds  of  dollars  any  season 
by  improving  product. 
Should  be  installed  in 
every  line  going  to  filling 
UW  machine.  No  trouble. 
Lasts  indefinitely. 


Complete  Equipment  for  the  Plant  Producing 
Tomato  Products  ....  Pulpers  ....  Finishers 
....  Juice  Extractors  ....  Juice  Heating  Units 
.  .  .  .  Tanks  ....  Kettles  ....  etc.,  .... 

Ask  for  catalog  and  literature  describing  new 
and  Improved  Equipment. 


We  don’t  know  very  much  about  ABC  grades. 
We  have  heard  that  canners  differ  about  printing 
the  grade  on  the  can. 


O/  course  you  know  that  we 
have  seed  for  EVERY  pack. 
Write  us  and  we’ll  send  along 
the  new  1936  Conner's  Guide. 


Naturally  we  have  assumed  that  Grade  "A” 
means  a  high  quality  pack.  Perhaps  that’s  why 
we  haven’t  gone  into  the  question  any  further. 


You  see,  Landreth  laboratory  grown  and  tested 
seeds  produce  the  highest  quality  pack.  So  the 
grading  question  is  no  question  at  all  when  a 
canner  specifies  Landreth  seeds.  He’s  certain 
of  the  best. 


That’s  why  we’re  in  a  pickle.  We  can’t  take 
sides  and  say  we’d  like  to  see  canned  vege¬ 
tables  graded  on  the  label  or  not.  We  just  know 
that  you  can 't  grade  Landreth  seeds  for  cruiners 
because  there’s  only  one  grade  .  .  .  the  best. 
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The  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn  Situation 

by  Glen  M.  Smith 

Assistant  Pathologist,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


Hybrid  sweet  corn  offers  the  best  opportunities  of 
securing  increased  yields,  more  uniform  maturity  and 
greater  resistance  to  our  more  important  sweet  com  diseases. 

At  the  same  time  it  presents  more  pitfalls  and  unsolved  prob¬ 
lems  than  the  use  of  open  pollinated  varieties.  Outstanding 
illustrations  both  of  the  success  and  difficulties  are  available  in 
the  material  now  being  offered  for  commercial  use. 

Within  the  past  year  there  have  been  many  inquiries  as  to 
what  is  happening  to  the  hybrid  sweet  corn  strains  now  on 
the  market.  In  this  discussion  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
answer  these  questions,  especially  with  reference  to  Golden 
Cross  Bantam,  now  grown  over  a  wider  range  of  conditions 
than  any  other  hybrid  now  on  the  market. 

When  Golden  Cross  Bantam  was  first  submitted  to  the  canners 
for  experimental  trial,  there  seemed  to  be  considerable  doubt 
as  to  its  value  for  canning.  At  canning  maturity  it  is  some¬ 
what  lighter  in  color  than  the  old  8-row  Golden  Bantam  and 
has  a  narrower  but  deeper  kernel.  This  raised  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  might  be  labelled  Golden  Bantam.  However, 
when  canned  samples  of  the  hybrid  were  compared  with  samples 
of  Golden  Bantam,  many  graded  it  above  the  standard  variety 
on  quality. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  some  of  the  factors  that  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  success  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam.  For  any  hybrid 
sweet  com  to  permanently  supplant  open  pollinated  varieties 
of  similar  type  and  maturity  it  must  be  either  outstandingly 
superior  in  adaptation,  yield,  uniformity  of  maturity,  quality 
or  disease  resistance  or  it  must  be  measurably  superior  in  some 
combination  of  these  qualities. 

1.  Adaptation.  It  would  be  anticipated  that  a  single  cross, 
because  of  its  extreme  uniformity  would  have  a  more  limited 
range  of  climatic  adaptation  than  an  open-pollinated  variety. 
For  three  years  previous  to  its  release  Golden  Cross  Bantam 
was  planted  in  our  own  trials  and  sent  to  interested  growers 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  northern 
sections.  In  1932,  it  was  placed  in  24  states  from  Maine  to 
Washington  and  as  far  south  as  New  Mexico.  In  this  way  its 
adaptation  and  performance  was  determined  over  a  wide  range 
of  conditions.  Several  packers  in  southern  Maine  are  planting 
Golden  Cross  Bantam  and  so  far  have  been  able  to  mature  a 
crop.  I  realize  that  the  later  maturity  of  the  hybrid,  amounting 
in  some  cases  to  a  week  or  ten  days,  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
objections  to  it,  especially  in  the  northern  states.  However,  the 
acreage  planted  to  Golden  Cross  Bantam  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  practically  all  states.  A  few  years  ago  Maryland  produced 
no  yellow  corn  for  canning,  but  with  the  advent  of  Golden  Cross 
Bantam  the  acreage  has  grown  until  at  the  present  time  about 
15  per  cent  of  the  plantings  are  yellow  corn.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin 
are  increasing  their  production  of  yellow  com  and  even  Indiana, 
long  the  stronghold  of  Country  Gentleman,  is  growing  more 
yellow  corn  each  year. 

It  may  be  that  the  location  in  which  the  parent  inbred  lines 
were  developed  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  range  of 
adaptability  of  the  hybrid.  As  Dr.  D.  F.  Jones  has  pointed  out, 
inbred  strains  and  their  hybrid  combinations  developed  under 
conditions  that  are  relatively  ideal  for  the  variety  failed  to 
perform  satisfactorily  when  subjected  to  conditions  of  drought, 
high  temperatures,  or  disease  prevalence  whereas  strains  which 
have  had  to  undergo  these  trying  conditions  perform  well 
further  north  although  they  are  quite  apt  to  be  later  in  maturity, 


2.  Yield.  The  large  ears  and  deep  kernels  of  Golden  Cross 
Bantam  assure  a  larger  yield  of  cut  corn  per  acre.  This  is  a 
feature  which  is  of  interest  both  to  the  canner  and  the  farmer. 

In  this  connection  it  would  be  well  to  remark  that  perhaps  some 
canners  have  had  discouraging  results  from  Golden  Cross  due 
largely  to  overplanting.  Most  hybrid  strains  are  more  vigorous 
than  the  open-pollinated  varieties  and  for  this  reason  will 
produce  a  greater  percentage  of  prime  corn  if  not  planted  too 
thick.  The  smaller  size  of  some  hybrid  seed  is  another  factor 
which  frequently  contributes  to  overplanting.  It  is  well  to 
experiment  with  various  rates  of  planting  and  determine  the 
one  best  suited  to  your  soil  and  climate.  Thick  planting  may 
give  maximum  yields  under  ideal  conditions  but  may  prove 
disastrous  in  seasons  of  drouth. 

3.  Uniformity.  A  good  hybrid  comes  into  canning  maturity 
uniformly,  that  is,  practically  every  ear  reaches  the  canning 
stage  at  the  same  time.  This  means  that  when  the  corn  is 
picked  a  high  percentage  of  the  ears  are  in  prime  canning 
condition.  It  is  the  ambition  of  many  canners  to  pack  whole 
grain  corn  as  it  comes  from  the  field  without  sorting.  This 
is  being  done  with  some  of  the  hybrids  now  on  the  market. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  hybrid  cannot  over¬ 
come  soil  deficiencies.  There  are  frequently  parts  of  fields  in 
which  the  growth  of  corn  is  seriously  retarded  by  low  fertility 
or  other  unfavorable  condition. 

4.  Quality.  This  characteristic,  one  of  the  most  important  in 
a  strain  of  sweet  corn,  is  hardest  to  define.  Flavor,  tenderness, 
and  body  all  contribute  to  high  quality.  Sweetness  also  is 
desired  although  this  deficiency  may  be  easily  corrected  in  cream 
style  and  certain  types  of  whole  grain  pack  through  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  sugar.  However,  with  the  rise  in  popularity  of  vacuum 
pack  whole  grain  corn  it  is  necessary  that  the  corn  shall  have 
the  highest  quality  attainable. 

5.  Disease  resistance.  The  severe  epidemics  of  bacterial  wilt 
in  1931-32-33  caused  serious  losses  to  canners  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  and  emphasized  the  need  of  strains  which  were 
sufficiently  resistant  to  produce  a  crop  under  epidemic  conditions 
of  bacterial  wilt.  The  rapid  growth  in  popularity  of  Golden 
Cross  Bantam  probably  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  pro¬ 
duced  a  satisfactory  crop  in  the  years  when  Golden  Bantam 
was  a  complete  failure  because  of  wilt.  The  lower  losses  during 
the  past  two  seasons  are  due  to  the  decreased  prevalence  of 
bacterial  wilt  and  to  the  increased  use  of  resistant  varieties. 
The  wilt  resistance  and  wide  adaptation  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam 
and  several  other  hybrids  have  made  it  possible  to  grow  quality 
yellow  sweet  corn  in  sections  further  south  than  was  previously 
possible  with  any  open  pollinated  strain  of  Golden  Bantam. 

A  combination  of  all  these  characteristics  as  found  in  Golden 
Cross  Bantam  has  served  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  canners 
who  are  looking  for  the  best.  There  was  a  time,  not  so  many 
years  ago,  when  the  canner  was  very  hesitant  about  paying 
for  quality  seed.  Cost  of  sweet  corn  seed  is  such  a  small  item 
in  production  costs  that  many  canners  have  become  convinced 
that  the  extra  cost  involved  in  purchasing  seed  of  disease  re¬ 
sistant  hybrid  strains  is  one  of  the  cheapest  forms  of  crop 
insurance. 

The  lines  which  produce  Golden  Cross  Bantam  and  which  are 
now  known  as  Purdue  Bantam  and  Purdue  51  were  inbred  and 
selected  for  five  years  before  the  first  experimental  cross  was 
made.  We  had  selected  toward  12,  14  and  16-rowed  ears  in 
Purdue  Bantam,  and  obtained  a  strain  which  is  fully  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  Golden  Bantam.  Purdue  51  is  essentially  an  8  to  10- 
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row  type,  closely  resembling  the  original  Golden  Bantam  in  ear 
type,  but  it  is  somewhat  more  vigorous,  suckers  freely  and 
frequently  is  more  productive.  Both  inbred  lines  have  green 
silks  and  green  tassels. 

Our  supply  of  seed  of  Purdue  51  was  so  limited  when  the 
lines  were  distributed  that  we  were  able  to  furnish  only  enough 
for  the  planting  of  about  50  acres  of  crossing  plots  the  first 
year.  In  1933  the  production  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam  seed 
amounted  to  approximately  250,000  pounds,  in  1934  over  600,000 
pounds  and  in  1935  about  1,000,000  pounds  and  the  supply  is 
still  lagging  far  behind  the  demand.  Such  a  rapid  multipli¬ 
cation  seems  almost  incredible,  especially  when  one  considers 
that  the  first  two  seasons  were  unfavorable  for  seed  production. 

It  has  necessitated  the  use  of  seed  from  the  pollen  rows  of 
crossing  fields  with  the  attendent  possibilities  of  contamination 
of  the  parental  inbred  lines. 

In  order  to  learn  the  present  condition  of  this  seed  we  invited 
seedsmen  and  canners  to  submit  samples  of  their  stocks  of  the 
parent  inbred  lines  and  of  the  hybrid  as  they  were  producing  it. 
Eighteen  growers  sent  seed  for  these  comparisons  and  two 
plantings  of  each  were  made  near  LaFayette.  Plant  descrip¬ 
tions,  silking  dates,  uniformity  of  type,  trueness  to  type  and 
various  other  data  were  taken  in  the  field.  Ears  were  picked 
from  each  lot  and  after  drying  were  inspected  for  number  of 
rows,  length,  type,  and  other  information.  The  most  evident 
outcrosses  were  those  having  red  cobs,  which  occurred  in  one 
lot  each  of  the  two  parents  and  the  hybrid.  Next  in  importance 
was  the  presence  of  white  kernels  which  appeared  in  two  strains 
of  Purdue  51  and  two  lots  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam.  Practically 
all  strains  of  Purdue  Bantam  were  fairly  true  to  type.  The 
alarming  feature  to  us  was  that  approximately  25  per  cent  of 
the  Purdue  51  samples  displayed  plant  and  ear  characteristics 
of  Purdue  Bantam,  indicating  imperfect  detasseling  of  the  seed 
parent.  This  indicates  the  necessity  of  securing  new  stocks 
of  Purdue  51  if  the  maximum  vigor  of  the  hybrid  is  to  be 
obtained. 

The  slides  show  seed  ears  from  several  rows  of  Golden  Cross 
Bantam  as  supplied  by  seedsmen.  The  most  evident  feature  of 
these  samples  is  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  size,  shape  and  type 
of  ear.  The  number  of  rows  of  kernels  varies  in  some  samples 
from  8  to  18,  as  compared  to  the  true  Golden  Cross  which  has 
12  to  14  rows.  The  hybrid  seed  produced  by  these  growers  for 
planting  in  1936  can  be  no  better  than  shown  by  these  samples 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  ears  were  produced  on 
plants  which  came  from  seed  produced  in  1934.  Consequently 
the  1935  crop  of  seed  has  had  one  more  year  in  which  to  become 
contaminated. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  alarm  you  by  this  discussion  of  the 
hybrid  seed  situation,  but  to  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of 
being  certain  of  the  purity  of  the  seed  you  use.  I  recently 
received  three  letters  bearing  on  this  subject.  One  came  from 
a  professor  at  the  Ohio  State  University  in  which  he  reported 
that  certain  canners  in  his  State  had  disastrous  results  with 
Golden  Cross  Bantam  while  others  who  secured  seed  from  other 
sources  had  excellent  success.  He  suggested  that  arrangements 
be  made  •  to  inspect  the  fields  of  seedsmen  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  sources  of  seed  which  is  produced  according 
to  the  best  methods.  The  other  two  letters  came  from  prominent 
seedsmen  suggesting  that  arrangements  be  made  for  certifica¬ 
tion  by  the  states  in  which  the  seed  was  produced. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  seedsmen  are  not  entirely  to 
blame  for  this  situation  although  extreme  care  in  detasseling 
would  have  lessened  the  amount  of  contamination.  Samples 
submitted  by  canners  who  have  technically  trained  field  men 
showed  as  much  variation  as  many  of  the  seedsmen’s  samples. 
As  stated  above  the  rapid  development  of  hybrid  seed  production 
and  the  necessity  of  using  seed  subjected  to  contamination  has 
brought  the  conditions  about. 

The  remedy  for  this  situation  lies  in  replacing  the  present 
contaminated  stocks  with  fresh  ones  and  in  discontinuing  the 
practice  of  saving  seed  from  the  male  rows  of  crossing  plots. 
A  much  safer  procedure  is  to  increase  the  inbred  lines  in 
isolated  plots  where  the  danger  of  contamination  is  greatly 
reduced.  It  is  the  present  plan  of  the  Purdue  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  to  maintain  a  limited  supply  of  pure  stocks 
of  the  inbred  lines  from  which  producers  may  obtain  fresh 
supplies  each  season. 


It  is  our  feeling  that  if  a  canner  or  gardener  orders  seed  of 
Golden  Cross  Bantam  from  any  one  of  a  dozen  seedsmen  he 
should  be  assured  of  a  uniform  product.  This  probably  can  be 
accomplished  best  by  a  close  supervision  of  seed  production 
under  a  state  certification  system.  It  will  involve  a  certain 
amount  of  inspection  of  seed  stocks  and  detasseling.  The 
added  expense  will  have  to  be  included  in  the  selling  price  of 
the  seed.  It  is  felt,  however,  that  the  slightly  increased  cost 
of  producing  hybrid  seed  which  really  is  the  hybrid  it  professes 
to  be,  will  be  amply  repaid  in  the  greater  uniformity  and  better 
yields  obtained  from  its  use. 

The  experience  with  Golden  Cross  Bantam  emphasizes  the 
necessity  for  extreme  care  in  maintaining  stocks  and  crossing 
them.  The  same  thing  may  happen  to  any  other  hybrid  corn 
when  it  goes  into  commercial  production.  The  best  safegpiard 
against  a  recurrence  of  this  situation  is  a  constant  source  of 
pure  seed  and  a  thorough  inspection  service. 

COMMERCIAL  HYBRIDS  AND  TOP  CROSSES— There  is 
a  constant  effort  to  produce  hybrids  which  will  perform  better 
than  those  now  in  use  and  seed  companies  are  introducing  new 
hybrids  each  year.  Some  of  these  have  real  merit.  However, 
the  strong  demand  for  hybrid  seed  in  excess  of.  the  present 
supply  is  perhaps  encouraging  the  introduction  of  too  many 
new  strains  before  they  have  been  thoroughly  tried.  It  seems 
much  better  to  market  a  few  good  hybrids  which  have  been 
given  a  thorough  trial  than  to  offer  a  large  number  of  strains 
with  only  limited  information  as  to  their  performance.  There 
would  seem  to  be  little  real  justification  for  introducing  new 
hybrid  strains  that  cannot  be  differentiated  from  those  now 
available  except  after  elaborate  trials. 

Seed  companies  realize  that  their  business  depends  on  handling 
reliable  hybrids  and  for  that  reason  are  careful  to  offer  only 
those  strains  which  will  give  best  results  in  the  section  where 
recommended  to  be  grown.  Many  seedsmen  have  their  own 
plant  breeders  and  these  men  are  doing  some  fine  work  in 
developing  new  hybrids.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  discussion 
to  list  these  hybrids  for  I  am  sure  they  already  are  known 
to  you. 

EARLY  YELLOW  HYBRIDS — Canners  in  the  northern  sec¬ 
tions  are  demanding  an  earlier  hybrid  which  may  be  out  of 
the  way  by  frost  and  many  packers  are  in  the  market  for  a 
type  which  may  be  picked  before  Golden  Cross  and  thus  prolong 
the  season.  So  far  as  our  own  research  is  concerned  we  find  it 
difficult  to  develop  earlier  strains  which  will  produce  well 
matured  seed  under  central  Indiana  conditions.  However,  some 
experiment  stations  and  a  few  commercial  concerns  have  selected 
lines  which  are  very  promising.  Until  these  are  on  the  market 
it  may  be  advisable  to  use  some  of  the  top  crosses  now  being 
offered.  The  cross  between  Golden  Sunshine  and  Purdue 
Bantam  is  about  a  week  earlier  than  Golden  Cross  Bantam  and 
has  been  giving  very  satisfactory  yields.  However,  the  canner 
cannot  expect  the  yield,  uniformity  nor  the  same  degn^ee  of 
disease  resistance  in  a  top  cross  which  he  secures  in  a  hybrid 
between  inbred  lines. 

COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN  HYBRIDS— There  are  several 
commercial  hybrids  of  the  Country  Gentleman  variety  now  on 
the  market  and  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
has  released  eight  inbred  lines  to  canners  of  that  state  for  the 
production  of  crosses  suited  to  Illinois  conditions.  These  inbred 
strains  were  developed  by  Dr.  Huelsen,  who  is  well  known  to 
most  of  you. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  this  variety  gives  smaller 
margains  of  improvement  from  inbreeding  than  any  other 
variety.  The  yield  increase  of  hybrids  over  open-pollinated 
strains  has  been  relatively  small.  We  have  been  able  to  report 
greater  uniformity  in  maturity  and  somewhat  higher  cutting 
percentages.  These  are  important  points  to  the  canner  of 
quality  corn  but  there  are  still  many  packers  who  look  only 
at  the  yield  difference  as  a  measure  of  the  superiority  of  hybrid 
corn. 

Until  superior  hybrids  of  this  variety  are  ready  for  com¬ 
mercial  distribution  it  might  be  worth  while  to  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  some  of  the  top  crosses  between  a  Country 
Gentleman  inbred  and  open-pollinated  strains  of  this  variety. 
Some  of  these  are  now  being  made  by  certain  of  the  middle 
western  packers. 
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NARROW  GRAIN  EVERGREEN — Several  seedsmen  are 
now  offering  Evergreen  hybrids  which  have  promise  and  it  is 
probable  that  within  the  next  few  years  we  will  have  some 
superior  strains  of  this  variety  for  commercial  production. 

This  discussion  of  the  present  hybrid  sweet  com  situation 
would  not  be  complete  without  setting  forth  some  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  objectives  which  we  have  a  fair  hope  of  realizing  as 
accomplishments  in  the  near  future. 

1.  The  development  of  early,  wilt  resistant  hybrids. 

2.  The  search  for  a  hybrid  which  will  be  earlier,  more  pro¬ 
ductive  and  of  better  quality  than  Golden  Cross  Bantam. 

3.  The  recovery  of  vigorous  inbred  lines  of  sweet  corn  from 
crosses  between  sweet  corn  and  dent  com  with  the  drouth 
resistance  and  wilt  resistance  of  the  dent  parent. 

4.  A  reduction  in  the  cost  of  hybrid  seed  production  by  the 
development  of  a  three-way  or  double  cross  which  will 
be  satisfactory  for  canning  purposes. 

One  word  of  caution  about  hybrid  sweet  corn.  Do  not  plant  a 
large  acreage  of  any  hybrid  without  first  giving  it  a  thorough 
trial  in  your  section.  No  hybrid  is  adapted  to  a  sufficiently  wide 
range  of  conditions  to  make  it  a  certain  success  wherever  it 
may  be  grown. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Smith  made  the  following 
remarks : 

There  probably  are  some  interested  parties  who  will  want 
to  know  where  they  should  get  their  seed.  This  seed  which  I 
have  discussed  earlier  in  the  paper  was  submitted  by  these 
canners  and  by  these  seedsmen  and  given  a  code  letter,  as  you 
have  seen  on  the  slide.  That  code  letter  is  known  only  to  our 
office  and  to  the  seedsman  who  has  supplied  this  seed,  and  I 
feel  that  you  realize  as  well  as  I  do  that  I  would  be  violating 
any  confidence  in  letting  it  be  known  just  who  supplied  any 
of  this  stock.  It  is  being  carried  out  as  a  service  to  the  seeds¬ 
men  in  the  hope  of  enticing  them  to  improve  their  stocks,  and 
we  expect  to  continue  this  service  this  year.  I  feel  it  is  going 
to  help  us  all  to  get  golden  cross  bantam  back  where  it  was 
when  it  was  originally  released  four  years  ago  this  spring. 

NOTE — ^‘‘Studies  On  Maturity  And  Canning  Quality  of 
SiJveet  Corn'\  by  H.  R.  Smith,  Research  Laboratory 
N.  C.  A.,  scheduled  for  this  issue,  along  with  the 
above,  has  to  be  held  for  later  publication. 

MASSACHUSETTS  W.  P.  A.  CANNERIES  CLOSED 

From  N.  C.  A.  Information  Letter 

ORDERS  were  issued  on  February  8th  by  the 
acting  administrator  of  the  W.  P.  A.  in 
Massachusetts  closing  every  W.  P.  A.  canning 
project  in  that  State,  according  to  the  Boston  Post  of 
February  9th.  This  order  followed  reports  from  State 
health  officials  that  vegetables  canned  in  a  plant  at 
Hingham  were  unfit  for  use.  Previously,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  a  large  number  of  cans  had  been  impounded  at 
another  plant  after  they  commenced  to  swell. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  38  W.  P.  A.  canning 
projects  in  operation  in  Massachusetts,  all  of  which 
have  been  closed  down  pending  an  investigation.  The 
vegetables  being  canned  include  beets,  carrots,  pota¬ 
toes  and  celery  grown  under  Emergency  Relief  Admin¬ 
istration  projects.  A  large  fish  chowder  canning 
project  at  Boston  is  about  ready  to  start  operations. 

Under  the  caption,  “Taking  Chances,”  the  Post  said 
editorially  on  February  10th;  “WPA  Administrator 
Edwards  acted  promptly  and  wisely  in  halting  all 
canning  projects  in  the  State  pending  an  investigation 
into  the  complaints  of  spoiled  food.  The  experiment 
should  not  be  resumed  until  it  is  certain  that  no  cases 


of  food  poisoning  can  be  traced  to  these  canning 
projects. 

“The  whole  project  seems  a  very  dubious  one.  The 
preparation  of  food  requires  skill  and  great  care.  The 
canning  of  food  in  large  quantities  is  no  job  for 
amateurs.  The  large  canning  factories  are  extremely 
vigilant  in  supervision.  One  shipment  of  tainted  food 
would  do  incalculable  damage. 

“No  chances  can  possibly  be  taken  with  a  matter  of 
this  kind.  Perhaps  the  safest  way  would  be  to  abandon 
the  idea.” 

PROGRAM— NEW  YORK  STATE  CANNERS 
SCHOOL 

N.  Y.  Exp.  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  3—9:30  A.  M. 


Greetings . Director  U.  P.  Hedrick 

The  Red  Copper  Oxide-Graphite 

Treatment  for  Pea  Seed . J.  G.  Horsfall 

Better  Methods  of  Producing 

Cannery  Peas . C.  B.  Sayre 

Recent  Developments  on  Pea 

Aphis  Control . Hugh  Glasgow 

Quality  Seed  Stocks  on  the  Market . M.  T.  Munn 

Practical  Methods  of  Producing 

Raw  Products . E.  R.  Lancashire 

1 :30  P.  M. 

Pea  Inoculation  Trials  of  1935 . J.  K.  Wilson 

Progress  in  Corn  Ear  Worm  Control . L.  A.  Carruth 

The  Defoliation  Disease  Problem 

in  Tomatoes . C.  C.  Chupp 

Inbred  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn . Glenn  Smith 

Seed  Production  in  Relation  to  Seed 

Borne  Diseases . G.  H.  Rieman 


6:15  P.  M. 

Banquet  and  Entertainment. 
WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  4—9  A.  M. 


Raw  Products  Inspection . S.  G.  Duncan 

The  Mutual  Interests  of 

Grower  and  Canner . Carlos  Campbell 

Bean  Mosaic  and  Quality . Harrison  and  Horsfall 

Mexican  Bean  Beetle  Control . G.  E.  R.  Hervey 

Cost  of  Production  Records . T.  N.  Hurd 

Purchasing  Commercial  Fertilizers . E.  L.  Worthen 

1 :30  P.  M. 

Fertilizers  and  Their  Placement 

for  Beans  and  Tomatoes . C.  B.  Sayre 

Soil  and  Crop  Management  for 

Canning  Crops . W.  C.  Barnes 

Business  Outlook . M.  C.  Bond 


CONVENTION  DATES 

FEBRUARY  25-26,  1936 — Virginia  Canners,  Annual, 
Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 
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CRCO  PRESENTS 

The  Lifetime  Feeder 

for  Green  Pea  Viners 

The  new  CRCO  All-Steel  Feeder  for  Pea  Viners 
is  the  last  word  in  stronS/  rugged  construction. 
Constructed  to  permit  feeding  only  the  proper 
amount  to  the  viner,  this  new  feeder  eliminates 
necessity  of  any  mechanical  means  of  vine  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Write  for  Bulletin  CT-18  and  special  low 
prices  now  being  offered. 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  INC.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  V. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Sales  Corp.  Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co.  Chiriiolm-Rjder  Sales  Corp.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.  Chisholm-Rjrder  Co., 

Columbus,  Wis.  Dsden,  Utah  Seattle,  Wash.  Baltimore,  Md.  Niasara  Falls,  Canada 


DEPENDABLE  SEEDS 

FOR  THE 

CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE 


MASTER  MARGLOBE  TOMATO 

A  specialty  of  ours.  No  better  Canning  Tomato  ever  produced 


Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  Cabbage, 
Cucumber,  Beet  and  Tomato  Seeds 

We  are  leadins  growers  of  Tomato  Seeds,  producing  them 
under  our  own  supervision  and  under  the  direction  of  expert 
tomato  growers,  growing  the  tomatoes  for  seed  purposes  only. 
No  better,  true  to  type  stocks  are  obtainable  anywhere,  re¬ 
gardless  of  price.  Seed  put  up  in  quantities  to  suit  the  buyer. 

Correspondence  invited,  ask  fof  our  Tomato 
circulars  and  prices. 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

Growers  of  High  Class  Seeds 

Milford,  Connecticut 

Atlanta,  Ga.  »  Toledo,  Ohio 
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DON’T  BLINK  FACTS 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

“Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor’s  Note. 


In  issue  February  3rd  of  The  Canning  Trade, 
“Illinois”,  the  splendid  correspondent  from  that  Em¬ 
pire  City  on  the  lake,  calls  attention  to  two  divergent 
opinions  about  which  we  are  apt  to  hear  more  later  in 
1936.  He  says:  “The  (canning)  industry  free  of 
government  restrictions  and  exactions  should  forge 
ahead  and  progress  to  even  greater  heights  than  in 
the  past”;  and  “The  known  physical  equipment  plus 
the  known  new,  modern  machinery  installed  during 
the  past  year,  make  it  possible  to  produce  in  this 
country  more  canned  foods  than  the  consuming  public 
can  absorb.  All  of  this  plus  the  known  tendency  of 
the  canners  to  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread 
makes  the  outcome  for  1936  quite  dubious  indeed.” 

There  you  have  something  to  discuss  throughout  the 
future  meetings  of  the  Hot  Stove  League!  Of  course, 
you’ll  discuss  them  there  instead  of  at  section  meetings 
at  conventions.  You’ll  never  dare  to  bring  them  out 
into  the  open  of  discussion  on  the  floor  of  state  con¬ 
ventions.  It’s  much  more  important  that  at  these 
conventions  we  hear  with  conviction  that  we  are  only 
scratching  the  surface  of  intensifled  cultivation  and 
increased  production  per  acre.  We  must  continue  to 
listen  at  these  annual  get  togethers  to  speaker  after 
speaker  tell  us  how  to  profitably  increase  yields  per 
acre,  so  that  we  may  lay  up  more  surpluses  to  rise  up 
and  plague  us  when  we  attempt  to  get  a  fair  price 
for  our  pack. 

Better  keep  discussion  of  merchandising  plans  at 
home,  in  the  office  or  at  best,  among  a  friend  or  two 
who  has  dropped  in  for  a  friendly  visit.  Just  as  long 
as  you  do  this  you  will  leave  the  way  open  for  a  few 
to  garner  fat  profits  from  the  popularization  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  brand.  Take  the  March  issue  of  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing.  Look  at  its  advertising  pages.  Who  has  color 
pages  among  leading  food  advertisers?  Standard 
Brands,  Campbell’s  Soups,  Del  Monte,  Cream  of  Wheat, 
Heinz  Strained  Foods,  Canned  Pineapple.  Certainly 
those  color  pages  stand  out  above  all  other  advertising 
in  the  magazine.  Comment  from  wholesale  distribu¬ 
tors  and  canners  confirms  the  impression  that  canned 
pineapple  is  moving  more  rapidly  to  the  consumer  than 
it  usually  does  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Of  course, 
pineapple  canners  are  advertising  co-operatively  for 
the  common  good  and  because  of  this  are  able  to  com¬ 
mand  for  their  product  the  attention  it  deserves.  Think 
this  over  carefully.  If  your  state  associations,  if  the 
National  association,  if  some  can  company  is  still  re¬ 
luctant  to  help  make  common  cause  for  better  merchan¬ 
dising  as  far  as  the  whole  canning  industry  is  con¬ 
cerned,  after  all  there  are  not  so  many  principal 
products  put  in  food  cans.  Peaches,  pineapple,  fruit 


salad,  pears — in  fruits.  Red  sour  pitted  cherries 
among  more  common  fruits.  Com,  peas,  tomatoes, 
green  beans,  spinach — among  vegetables.  Ten  fruits 
and  vegetables  going  into  cans  and  so  into  pantries 
and  on  the  tables  of  the  nation.  These  ten  products, 
if  working  together  in  unified  merchandising  cam¬ 
paigns,  could  present  such  a  solid  advertising  front 
as  to  remove  forever  the  bugaboo  of  so-called  “fresh” 
fruits  and  vegetables  eating  into  the  consumer’s  dollar 
to  the  detriment  of  the  canner. 

Organize  this  winter  as  product  groups  across  state 
lines.  If  you  must  stick  somewhat  to  sectional  lines, 
let  the  Eastern  canners,  or  even  those  in  the  Tri-States, 
combine  in  co-operative  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  groups.  Officer  your  groups  with  big  men,  men 
with  a  vision  so  broad  as  to  include  every  canner  in 
the  business  of  packing  a  certain  commodity.  Then 
when  the  time  comes,  and  it  won’t  be  long  in  coming, 
when  you  want  to  gather  each  canner  under  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  better  products  sold  for  less  and  well  sold,  too, 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  your  united 
front.  Somewhere  among  the  less  than  a  dozen  out¬ 
standing  state  secretaries  of  canners  associations  you 
should  be  able  to  find  a  man  with  the  necessary  vision 
of  what  the  next  great  movement  toward  profitably 
helping  canners  sell  more  goods  may  well  be. 

Of  course,  there  are  product  organizations  function¬ 
ing  in  a  fashion  today.  Few  are  getting  anywhere  in 
comparison  to  the  progress  to  be  made,  and  which 
must  be  made,  if  the  movement  is  to  finally  prove  itself 
worthwhile.  The  designation  of  such  and  such  dates 
as  “National  So  and  So  Week,”  the  use  of  a  few 
banners  by  a  still  smaller  number  of  luke  warm  mem¬ 
bers  during  that  set  week,  and  a  fifty-one  week  lapse 
into  do-nothingness  will  not  solve  any  problem.  Not 
by  a  long  shot!  Product  associations  must  have  a 
voice  to  be  heard  by  consumers  even  though  in  small 
areas.  This  need  not  necessarily  be  color  page  ads.,  in 
leading  publications. 

In  Ohio  is  an  orchard  company  marketing  its  crop 
at  premium  prices  and  profitably.  It  does  not  buy 
newspaper  pages  or  publish  elaborate  leaflets  in  color. 
Of  course,  it’s  distribution  at  present  is  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  magazine  advertising.  Still  it  does  print 
and  distribute  a  dandy  booklet,  “The  Story  of  Moose 
Eye.”  Located  as  it  is  in  the  hills  along  the  Muskin¬ 
gum  River  it  has  developed  a  wonderful  story  around 
the  Indian  legend  in  connection  with  the  naming  of 
the  river.  It  interests  the  reader  in  this  and  then 
gives  sixty-six  tested  recipes  for  the  use  of  Moose  Eye 
apples.  Supporting  these  with  the  authorities  respon¬ 
sible  it  also  tells  in  entertaining  fashion  of  the  reasons 
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WISCONSIN  EARLY  SWEET 


60  Days  to  Canning 
Inch  Blunt  Pod 
28  Inch  Vine 
100%  Wilt  Resistant 
Excellent  Yields  of 
Siveet  Tender  Peas 


This  wilt  resistant  Surprise  type  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  by  widespread  use  on 
large  acreages  and  will  fill  your  need  for 
an  early  “sweet”  variety. 


GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY,  KtTna 


Canners"*  Varieties  of  Seed  Peas  Exclusively 


HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


Write  for  descriptive 
circular  and 
full  particulars 


Steady  Speed 

For  the  maximum  efficiency  of  any  viner,  steady,  continu¬ 
ous,  controlled  speed  is  essential.  If  variations  in  the  load 
speed  up  or  slow  down  the  viner.  or  if  the  driving  speed  can¬ 
not  be  promptly  regulated  to  suit  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
crop,  large  and  important  losses  to  the  canner  and  grower  re¬ 
sult  from  the  quantity  of  peas  passing  from  the  viner  unhulled, 
or  broken  during  the  hulling  process.  A  large  flyball  gover¬ 
nor  with  rugged  parts,  self  oiling,  and  instantly  responsive, 
holds  the  speed  of  Hamachek-Waukesha  power  units  so  closely 
that  the  apron  roller  will  not  vary  one  r.p.m.  from  no  load  to 
full  load. 

This  excellent  power  unit  for  driving  viners  can  be 
secured  at  low  cost. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  WAUKESHA  ■  ENGINED 


VINER  POWER  PLANT 
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why  we  all  should  eat  more  apples  daily.  These  book¬ 
lets  containing  the  material  outlined  are  given  to 
wholesale  distributors  who,  in  turn,  pass  them  on  to 
retail  dealers. 

There  isn’t  a  product  in  the  list  I  have  mentioned  in 
this  article  but  what  can  do  as  much  or  more.  No 
canned  food  reaching  a  yearly  pack  of  a  million  or 
more  cases  of  two’s  can  afford  not  to  be  banded  to¬ 
gether  in  a  compact  organization  of  members  employ¬ 
ing  a  paid  secretary  alert  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  the  organization.  Recipe  leaflets  are  easily  and  in¬ 
expensively  prepared,  food  experts  will  welcome  them 
and  assist  whenever  possible  in  their  preparation. 
Quality  standards  are  best  maintained  by  a  man  know¬ 
ing  all  aspects  of  a  varied  pack  over  a  scattered  area 
r-iid  with  the  ability  to  always  preach  a  quality  sermon. 

When  such  product  organizations  are  formed  the 
average  member  is  anxious  to  see  the  boys  engage  at 
once  in  marketing  the  entire  pack.  Sometimes  such 
members  are  satisfied  with  a  whole-hearted  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  association  to  collect  and  disseminate 
pack  and  sales  figures,  but  during  the  first  year  at 
least  of  the  new  organization  I  would  not  even  try  to 
gather  and  get  out  the  data  mentioned.  A  merchandis¬ 
ing  group  will  have  enough  to  do  while  getting  out  a 
quality  pack  under  an  emblem  advertising  the  group. 
A  recipe  leaflet  should  be  supplied  members,  a  store 
hanger  and  window  display  strips  at  least.  It  may 
even  be  within  the  wishes  of  the  membership  that  an 
advertising  campaign  be  undertaken  the  first  year. 
If  this  is  done  the  campaign  should  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  test  campaign  only.  It  must  be  carefully  planned, 
it  must  receive  the  support  of  the  entire  membership 
and  if  confined  to  a  single  market  or  two  is  most  easily 
handled  and  checked  on. 

Remember  the  analysis  of  our  Chicago  correspon¬ 
dent.  1936  is  apt  to  be  a  year  during  which  a  great 
many  more  goods  will  be  put  in  cans  than  can  be 
profitably  merchandised.  Or  it  may  be  a  year  during 
which  the  industry  will  go  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
No  matter  which  way  the  trend  finally  conducts  us, 
we’ll  be  better  off  if  we  are  grouped  in  product  activi^ 
ties  than  we  will  be  going  it  alone  as  usual.  Take  the 
present  time  for  illustration,  if  you  please.  Here  you 
have  in  every  trade  paper  admonition  after  another  to 
hold  onto  goods  until  a  fair  price  is  received.  Yet 
factor  after  another  weakens  and  lets  go  of  stocks  and 
still  further  depresses  the  market,  without  any  logical 
reason  or  excuse  for  so  doing.  How  much  more  back¬ 
bone  a  corn  canner  would  have  today  while  refusing 
reasonable  ( ?)  offers  for  his  small  stock  remaining  on 
hand  if  he  were  the  member  of  a  group  of  corn  canners 
working  together  for  the  creation  of  greater  consumer 
demand  for  canned  corn !  How  much  more  firm  would 
be  his  refusal  to  shade  his  price  if  he  were  able  to  also 
point  out  that  the  corn  canners  institute  was  really 
doing  so  much  toward  interesting  the  consumer  in 
canned  corn  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  sell  his 
or  any  other  corn  at  anything  but  a  fair  price ! 

See  what  you  can  do  toward  getting  a  product  group 
formed  before  you  start  putting  out  seed  in  a  few 
weeks ! 


PRODUCTION  STUDIES 

Applied  Wisdom  and  Experience  From  the  Industry’s 
Leading  Authorities 


INDEX  OF  APPEARANCE 


In  Issue  of: 

FEBRUARY  17 — “Studies  on  Maturity  and  Canning  Quality  of 
Green  Peas”  by  C.  A.  Greenleaf,  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory,  N.  C.  A. 

FEBRUARY  24 — “Studies  on  Maturity  and  Canning  Quality  of 
Sweet  Corn”  by  H.  R.  Smith,  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  N.  C.  A. 

FEBRUARY  24— “Hybrid  Sweet  Corn”  by  Glen  Smith,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
and  Purdue  Experiment  Station. 

MARCH  2 — “Tomato  Varieties  and  Fertilizers”  by  C.  B. 

Sayre,  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

MARCH  9 — “Experiments  with  Derris  as  a  Control  for  the 

Pea  Aphid”  by  J.  E.  Dudley  and  Associates. 

MARCH  16— “Cherry  Leaf  Spot  Control”  by  G.  W.  Keitt,  Col¬ 

lege  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

MARCH  23 — “Disease-Free  and  Disease-Resistant  Beans”  by 

J.  C.  Walker,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

MARCH  30 — “Cost  Accounting”  by  Carlos  Campbell,  Director 

Division  of  Statistics,  N.  C.  A. 

APRIL  6 — “Improvement  in  Picking  Methods”  (Tomatoes) 

by  George  Roush,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

APRIL  13 — “Progress  in  Cherry  Juice  Experiments”  by 

W.  McK.  Martin,  Research  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company. 

APRIL  20 — “Competition  Between  Truck  Crop  Beans  and 

Canned  Beans”  by  F.  W.  Geise,  Research  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Can  Company. 

APRIL  27 — “Relative  Merits  of  Different  Methods  of  Pro¬ 

ducing  a  Vacuum  in  Canned  Meats”  by  L.  G. 
W  einer.  Research  Laboratory,  American  Can 
Company. 

MAY  4 — “A  New  Blanching  Procedure”  (Peas)  by  E.  F. 

Kohman,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 

MAY  11 — “Enamel-lined  Cans  for  Use  in  Canning  Meats” 

by  G.  V.  Hallman,  Research  Department,  Conti- 
tinental  Can  Company. 

MAY  18 — “Grading  of  Cabbage”  (Kraut)  by  M.  W.  Baker, 

Associate  Marketing  Specialist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

MAY  25 — ^“Color  of  Canned  Beets”  by  B.  W.  Blair,  Research 

Department,  American  Can  Company. 

JUNE  1 — “Sorting  and  Trimming”  (Tomatoes)  by  Wm.  H. 

Harrison,  Research  Department,  Continental  Can 
Company. 

JUNE  8 — “Bacterial  Control  in  Tomato  Juice  Canning”  by 

E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 

JUNE  15 — “Control  of  Spoilage  in  the  Canning  of  Pumpkin 

and  Squash”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  N.  C.  A. 

JUNE  22 — “Cost  Accounting  for  the  Kraut  Industry”  by 

George  V.  Rountree. 

JUNE  29 — “Meat  Studies  at  National  Canners  Laboratories” 

by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

6th  Edition  now  on  press 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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CONSIDER  YOUR 
FIRE  INSURANCE 

When  Planning 
ALTERATIONS 
ADDITIONS  AND 
STRUCTURAL  CHANGES 

Let  US  advise  you,  without  charge  how 
such  changes  can  be  made  without  un¬ 
necessary  increase  in  your  fire  insurance 
costs. 

CANKERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


TOMATO  MACHINERY 


SCALDER  &  SORTER 


SCALDER  &  SORTER 

Sorting  and  Scalding  all 
in  one  operation.  Built 
in  two  widths,  and  any 
length  sorting  space. 
Economical  on  steam, 
perfect  scald. 


JUICE  FILLER 

For  filling  Tomato  Pulp  or  Juice  for  any 
size  can,  or  combination  of  cans.  Built 
in  6,  9  and  1 2  valve  sizes. 


ROTARY  WASHER 


JUICE  FILLER 

ROTARY  WASHER 

Gently  rolls  tomatoes  while  heavily 
sprayed.  No  bruising  with  perfect 
wash. 


to  meet  your  trade  and  requirements 


Pi  edmont  labelCom  panv 


I N COR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 

BEDFORD  VIRGINIA 


THREE-WAY  OR  FIVE¬ 
WAY  EXHAUST 

Maximum  amount  of  ex¬ 
haust  with  minimum  amount 
of  space.  With  or  without 
hand  filling  space,  for  any 
size  can,  any  capacity. 


THREE-WAY  OR 
FIVE-WAY  EXHAUST 


ROLLER  SORTER 

Continuously  rolls  Tomatoes  over 
while  sorting.  Operator  sees  all 
sides  of  product.  Built  of  Bronze, 
Steel  or  Wood  rollers,  any  width  cr 
length,  of  large  Diameter  Rollers. 


ROLLER  SORTER 


PEELING  TABLE 

Straight  line  type 
with  any  width  or 
length  white  rubber 
belt,  built  in  many 
styles  and  types. 


PEELING  TABLE 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 

BERlIMrHAPMAN 

'canning\^  machinery 

J!  Single  Unit  or  Ji  Complete  Canning  PtatW 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


A  SURVEY  of  the  products  of  the  Food  Machinery 
Corporation  indicates  that  sales  are  about  equally  di¬ 
vide  between  equipment  sold  to  growers  and  that  sold 
to  packers.  The  large  number  of  industries  and  ter¬ 
ritories  to  which  the  concern  looks  for  sales  is  a  point 
in  its  favor,  as  is  also  the  balance  between  sales  and 
royalty  arrangements.  The  firm’s  milk  processing 
and  canning  machine,  developed  in  1924,  has  become 
a  decided  factor  in  the  canning  of  milk  and  more  than 
one-half  of  the  annual  pack  in  this  country  is  made 
with  its  leased  equipment. 

*  *  * 

THE  FEDERAL  BONDED  WAREHOUSE  at  the  Greenfield 
Packing  Company,  Greenfield,  Indiana,  was  done  ap¬ 
proximately  $10,000  fire  damage,  originated,  it  is 
believed,  from  an  overheated  furnace.  Some  40,000 
cases  of  canned  tomatoes,  beans,  and  pumpkin  were 
ruined  and  the  balance  badly  smoked.  The  loss  is 
covered  by  insurance. 

*  *  * 

THE  CLARK  TRUCTRACTOR  COMPANY,  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,  manufacturers  of  gas-powered  industrial 
trucks,  tructiers,  and  tractors  for  material-handling 
operations,  announces  that  Harry  B.  Clapp  has  joined 
its  staff  as  Transportation  Engineer  and  as  special 
engineering  assistant  to  Ezra  W.  Clark,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Clapp  is  a  native  of  Michigan,  an  engineer¬ 
ing  graduate  of  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines.  His 
business  career  embraces  production,  cost  analysis,  and 
the  elimination  of  non-productive  labor  in  manufac¬ 
turing  plants.  His  services  will  be  at  the  disposal  of 
manufacturing,  railroad,  and  terminal  interests  seek¬ 
ing  methods  and  means  of  lowering  material  and 
freight-handling  costs. 

.  *  *  * 

ANDREW  R.  SCHOTTKY,  Trustee  for  California  Tomato 
Juice,  Inc.,  Merced,  California,  has  announced  the 
leasing  of  the  plant  for  one  year  to  Capolino  Food 
Products,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

OZARK  MOUNTAIN  CANNING  COMPANY,  Springfield, 
Missouri,  has  acquired  a  building  at  St.  Joseph,  Mis¬ 
souri  which  will  be  remodeled  and  equipped  to  produce 
300,000  to  400,000  cases  of  canned  foods  annually, 
under  the  management  of  J.  L.  Wiehl  of  St.  Joseph. 
It  is  planned  to  start  operations  about  April  15th  and 
continue  to  the  latter  part  of  December.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  now  contracting  for  fruits  and  vegetables  with 
growers  of  Jacksonville,  Texas,  for  their  plant  opened 
at  that  place  last  season,  when  only  tomatoes  were 
packed. 

*  *  * 

LOY  A.  WEHLER  plans  the  operation  of  a  cannery  at 
Jersey  Shore,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Wehler  is  the  brother 
of  Melvin  Wehler  of  the  Littlestown  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Littlestown,  Pennsylvania. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
manufacturers  of  the  well  known  line  of  Indiana 
Pulpers,  Finishers  and  Juice  Extractors,  the  Kook- 
More  Koils  and  other  equipment  for  the  manufacture 
of  tomato  products,  announces  the  appointment  of 
Spaulding  &  Metcalf  of  Philadelphia  as  representatives 
in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey  and  Virginia.  James  Q.  Leavitt  Company 
of  Ogden,  Utah,  and  Seattle,  Washington,  and  the  King 
Sales  &  Engineering  Company  of  San  Francisco,  will 
act  as  distributors  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Stocks 
of  replacement  parts  will  be  carried  for  immediate 
service  by  the  latter  organizations. 

*  *  * 

UNDER  AN  AGREEMENT  the  interests  of  Louis  F.  Hel- 
mond,  deceased,  in  the  Walnut  Creek  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  California  Pickle  &  Sauce  Company, 
operating  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district,  will  be 
acquired  by  Rudolph  C.  Franke,  the  surviving  partner. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  of  the  Stayton  (Oregon)  Co¬ 
operative  Canners  at  a  recent  meeting  elected  George 
Tate,  President;  George  A.  Smith,  Secretary.  Last 
season  175,000  cases  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
packed. 

«  *  * 

THE  TRI-VALLEY  PACKING  ASSOCIATION,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  California,  has  secured  a  loan  of  $245,000  to  be 
used  in  the  purchase  of  the  Armour  &  Company  fruit 
and  vegetable  packing  plants  at  San  Jose  and  Modesto, 
now  under  lease  to  the  Association. 

*  4>  * 

A  w.  P.  A.  CANNERY  at  the  Boston  (Massachusetts) 
fish  pier  will  be  operated  under  the  supervision  of 
Massachusetts  State  College  for  the  production  of  some 
3,000,000  cans  of  fish  chowder  for  distribution  to 
Boston  welfare  agencies.  The  City  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment  has  purchased  all  the  necessary  equipment. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

UTAH  CANNING  COMPANY  plans  the  erection  of  a 
$80,000  cannery  at  Freewater,  Oregon. 

*  *  * 

INDEPENDENCE  CANNING  COMPANY  is  erecting  a  vege¬ 
table  cannery  at  Independence,  Oregon. 

*  *  * 

CALIFORNIA  PACKING  CORPORATION  has  appointed  Roy 
C.  Black,  Eastern  Divisional  Sales  Director,  filling  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  recent  death  of  C.  A.  Lump. 
For  several  years  Mr.  Black  assisted  Mr.  Lump  at 
the  New  York  offices  of  the  firm. 
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TOMATO  SEED 

Certified  MARGLOBE 
Certified  RUTGERS 
BROWN’S  SPECIAL 
TRI-STATE  BALTIMORE 

Proven  varieties  for  canning,  germination  tested  and  approved  by  the 
seed  laboratories  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  Grown  and  saved 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Tri -State  Packers  Association,  Inc. 

Write  for  prices.  {Special  discount  to  members.) 

TRI-STATE  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

EASTON,  MARYLAND 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 


TOO  MANY  COOKS 

A  DD  to  the  Patman,  Robinson,  Utterback,  Mapes 
/A  and  kindred  measures  now  before  Congress  a 
/  \  new  proposed  fair  trade  act  introduced  by  Sen¬ 

ator  Copeland  of  New  York  and  the  legislative  kettle 
is  beginning  to  overflow.  Far  from  harmonizing  trade 
views  on  ways  and  means  to  eliminate  discriminatory 
practices,  the  deluge  of  proposed  revisions  to  the  Clay¬ 
ton  Act  is  tending  to  muddy  still  further  now  badly 
roiled  waters. 

Thus  far  it  appears  that  every  small  business  man, 
with  the  exception  of  the  consumer,  who  is  the  real 
“small  business  man,”  is  getting  a  bill  into  the  legisla¬ 
tive  hopper  designed  to  aid  his  position  in  the  general 
scheme  of  things. 

In  the  meantime,  naturally  enough,  the  pressure  is 
on  the  Robinson-Patman  Bill,  which  has  been  skill¬ 
fully  manoeuvred  into  a  commanding  position.  Efforts 
to  have  the  Robinson  Bill  recommitted  to  the  Senate 
judiciary  committee  for  an  open  hearing  are  still  under 
way,  it  is  understood,  although  thus  far  with  a  signal 
lack  of  success.  In  the  meantime,  charges  and  counter¬ 
charges  of  lobbying  are  making  the  rounds. 

The  fate  of  the  Patman  Bill  in  the  hands  of  the 
House  judiciary  committee  is  still  uncertain  although 
many  interests  believe  that  the  changes  of  the  bill’s 
being  favorably  reported  out  have  been  enhanced  con¬ 
siderably  as  a  result  of  the  Senate  committee  action 
in  reporting  out  the  companion  Robinson  Bill  without 
the  formality  of  an  open  hearing. 

One  group  in  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  continues 
to  base  much  of  its  opposition  to  the  Robinson  Bill  on 
the  grounds  that  this  measure  regulates  all  factors  in 
the  trade,  with  the  exception  of  the  broker.  The 
broker,  this  group  contends,  is  left  free  to  operate 
unhampered,  not  only  as  a  broker,  but  as  a  wholesaler 
as  well,  if  the  fancy  suits  him. 


McLAURIN’S  RALLY 


WASHINGTON  reports  indicate  that  J.  H.  Mc- 
Laurin,  president  of  United  States  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  sponsors  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  bill,  has  received  encouraging  responses  to  his 
call  for  the  assembling  of  at  least  10,000  “independent” 
business  men  in  Washington  on  March  4  to  demon¬ 
strate  forcibly  to  Congress  the  support  which  these 
bills  have  developed  among  independent  business  men. 

Whether  10,000  merchants  can  be  found  with  the 
time  and  money  to  take  the  junket  to  Washington  is 
a  moot  question,  and  a  failure  of  the  rally  may  do  much 
to  weaken  the  position  of  the  bill. 


However,  as  the  meeting  call  has  been  sent  to  all 
lines  of  business,  it  is  possible  that  the  gathering  may 
turn  out  successfully. 

NEW  INTERESTS — In  the  meantime,  other  basic 
industries  are  injecting  themselves  into  the  Robinson- 
Patman  bill  squabble,  realizing  that  while  controversy 
surrounding  this  measure  has  hitherto  been  conflned 
almost  entirely  to  the  grocery  trade,  the  measure  will, 
if  enacted,  affect  all  lines  of  industry. 

Canners,  too,  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  bill  be¬ 
cause  of  the  possible  effect  of  the  proposed  law  on  can 
prices.  Manufacturers  and  packers  generally  are  like¬ 
wise  vitally  affected,  as  the  proposed  discriminatory 
clauses  in  operation  would  doubtless  affect  their  pur¬ 
chases  of  raw  materials,  packing  cartons,  cases,  bot¬ 
tles,  etc.,  and  other  phases  of  their  operation. 

This  rapidly  broadening  phase  of  the  potentialities 
of  the  bill  may  actually  serve  to  slow  down  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  measure. 

^  jt 

WISCONSIN  CANNERS  SCHOOL 

Madison,  Wis.,  February  15,  1936. 

Arrangements  have  finally  been  completed  with  the 
Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture  for  our  annual 
Canners’  Short  Course  to  be  held  here  at  Madison  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  March  17th,  18th, 
and  19th. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Loraine  Hotel  with 
registration  at  the  hotel  beginning  at  9:00  A.  M., 
Tuesday,  March  17th. 

The  tentative  program  calls  for  a  series  of  confer¬ 
ences,  lectures,  etc.,  for  each  of  the  various  commodity 
groups — Peas,  Corn,  Beets,  Beans  and  Tomatoes — on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  The  general  theme  of  all  of 
these  meetings  and  conferences  will  be  “How  to  Im¬ 
prove  the  Quality  of  Wisconsin  Canned  Foods.” 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  March  19th,  the  program 
will  include  a  general  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association  at  which  the  following  subjects  will  be 
presented : 

1.  Improving  Canner-Grower  Relationship. 

2.  The  Federal  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Unemployment  Compensation  Act. 

3.  The  Relation  of  Depreciation  Reserve  to  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Report. 

We  are  also  planning,  tentatively  at  least,  for  a  joint 
conference  with  the  Home  Economics  Association  at 
Madison,  at  which  conference  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a 
cutting  demonstration  and  discuss  the  general  prob¬ 
lem  of  grades  of  canned  foods,  labeling,  etc.,  with  this 
interested  group  of  women. 

Full  details  of  this  program  will  be  announced  in 
just  a  few  days,  but  we  can  assure  you  of  three  profit¬ 
able  and  interesting  days  here  at  Madison. 
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INVESTIGATE 

the  new  unit  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 

HYDRAULIC 

PRESSURE 

BLANCHERS 

Proven  by 

3  seasons  oF  experimental  Factory 
development  and  one  season - 
1935  -oF 

actual  Cannery  operation. 

Not  just  a  few  hours  operation  but  an  Entire 
Pack  —  every  pound  -  all  sizes  -  all  grades 
of  Peas  BLANCHED  by  our  system  and  with 
outstanding  Success. 

We  are  now  running  dry  beans  for  Pork  and 
Beans  and  Kidney  Beans  just  as  successfully 
as  Green  Peas. 

THE  scon  VINER  CO., 

The  Pioneer  in  the  development  of 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment 

540  W.  Poplar  Ave.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


HANSEN 

PEA 

and 

BEAN 

FILLER 

For  filling  peas,  pork  and  beans,  lima  beans, 
red  kidney  beans,  baked  beans,  cut  string- 
beans,  whole  grain  corn  and  hominy,  accur¬ 
ately,  without  waste,  at  a  speed  of  100  to 
175  cans  per  minute.  Strong  and  simple, 
constructed  of  the  best  materials  to  insure 
long  life  under  hard  usage.  The  particul¬ 
arly  small  number  of  working  parts  assure 
easy,  trouble  free  operation,  ease  of  cleaning 
and  of  keeping  in  sanitary  condition.  Ad¬ 
justable  for  all  sizes  of  cans.  Special  mac¬ 
hines  for  number  10  cans. 

HANSEN  CAN  WASHER 

Your  canned  foods  are  only  as  clean  as  the  containers 
used.  Hansen  Can  Washer,  uses  hot  water,  then 
steam  and  water  and  finally  steam  only.  The  double 
knife-edged  streams  of  water,  like 
a  brush,  cleanse  every  part  of  the 
can  especially  the  bottoms  and 
side  seams  where  most  dirt  accu¬ 
mulates-  Built  of  non-corrosive 
metals.  Driven  from  any  angle. 
Starts  and  stops  with  the  filler. 
No  jamming  or  crushing  of  cans. 

For  further  information  about  these  and 
other  Hansen  machines,  write  for  catalog. 

Hansen  Canning  Mach.,  Corp. 

Master  Built  Machinery 
CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 
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Arrangements  are  also  under  way  for  the  showing 
of  the  newest  spraying  equipment  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  use  of  Derris  Root  in  controlling  pea 
aphids. 

You  may  make  your  room  reservations  directly  with 
the  Loraine  Hotel  or  through  this  office.  By  all  means, 
mark  your  calendar  and  plan  to  have  your  field  superin¬ 
tendents,  your  factory  superintendents  and  other 
executive  officers  attend.  Room  reservations  may  also 
be  made  with  the  Belmont  Hotel  or  the  Park  Hotel, 
if  you  so  desire. 

H.  R.  BURR,  Executive  Secretary. 

WHAT  STATES  BUY  MOST  FOODS? 

UST  been  studying  an  interesting  map  of  the 
country  showing  the  “Average  Amount  Spent  at 
Food  Stores”  by  the  families  of  each  State.  The 
figures  cover  the  year  1933,  and  the  map  appears  on 
the  back  page  of  “National  Food  Facts,”  the  house- 
organ  of  National  Brands  Stores.  The  average  of  the 
whole  country  is  $227.16,  but  it  is  only  such  because 
the  Coastal  States,  along  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
Oceans,  make  it  so,  almost  all  other  States  being  far 
below  the  average.  For  instance:  Washington  shows 
$223 ;  Oregon,  $213 ;  California,  $267 ;  Nevada,  a 
notoriously  low  human-food  producing  State,  shows 
$256.  On  the  other  Coast,  Maine  shows  $273 ;  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  $383;  New  York,  $370;  New  Jersey,  $390; 


Maryland,  $306;  Delaware,  $291.  Exception  is  to  be 
made  of  the  South  Atlantic  States,  which  show:  Vir¬ 
ginia,  $163;  North  Carolina,  $120;  South  Carolina, 
$116;  Georgia,  $121;  Florida,  $210. 

The  interior  States  are  all  below  the  average,  with 
the  exception  of  Pennsylvania  with  $252;  Ohio,  $238, 
and  Illinois,  $241.  Michigan  is  close  with  $224 ;  Wis¬ 
consin,  $217,  and  from  there  on  they  run  down  rapidly, 
with  Arkansas,  $73 ;  Missisippi,  $57 ;  Alabama,  $90. 

It  makes  an  interesting  study  for  your  food  distribu¬ 
tion  problem,  and  this  is  not  all  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  States  which  produce  heavy  amounts  of  foods  con¬ 
sume  them,  and  consequently  buy  less,  for  that  is  not 
a  fact.  We  don’t  know  where  the  figures  came  from, 
hut  they  are  worth  keeping.  Doubtless  consumption  is 
much  higher  today  than  it  was  in  1933,  but  the  relative 
differences  have  probably  not  changed. 

Here  is  the  list  from  the  Canadian  Border  down  to 


the  Gulf 

Wash . 

Ore . 

Calif . 

Nev . 

Idaho  . 

Utah  . 

Ariz . 

Mont . 

Wyo . 

. J223 

. $213 

. $267 

. $266 

. $168 

. $117 

. $178 

. $180 

. $207 

Tex . 

Minn . 

Iowa  . 

Mo . 

Ark . 

La . 

Wis . 

Ill . 

. $155 

. $202 

. $163 

. $187 

.  $73 

. $120 

. $217 

. $241 

.  $67 

Maine  . 

N.  H . 

Vt . 

Mass . 

Conn . 

R.  I . 

N.  Y . 

N.  J . 

Pa . . 

. $273 

. $296 

. $231 

. $383 

. $366 

. $341 

. $252 

. $217 

. $174 

Del . 

. $291 

N.  Mex . . 

. $112 

Ky . 

. $126 

Md . 

. $805 

N.  Dak . 

. *1!12 

W.  Va . 

. $147 

S.  Dak . 

. $115 

Ala . 

.  $90 

Va . 

. $163 

Nebr . 

. $1  fi2 

Mich . 

$224 

N.  C . 

. $120 

. $lfiB 

. $238 

S.  C . 

. $116 

Okla . 

. $124 

Ga . 

. $121 

Fla . 

. $210 

Donieatic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash.;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


The  Kykr  LABELER  and  BOXER 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KVLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  Freedom  From  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  oF  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  oF  construction  throushout, 
with  workins  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 

FOR  SALE — Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home.  Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE — 2  Monitor  Bean  Cutters ;  1  No.  4  Moni¬ 
tor  Bean  Grader;  2  Ayars  Tomato  Fillers.  The  above 
equipment  is  all  in  good,  first  class  condition.  Cramp- 
ton  Canneries,  Inc.,  Celina,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — 8  No.  5  Sprague  Cutters,  14  single 
Peerless  Huskers  with  roller  chain.  Bargain  price  for 
prompt  sale.  Address  Box  A-2096  c/o  The  Canning 

Trade. _ 

FOR  SALE — One  No.  4  Reeves  Peerless  Husker  and 
Cutter;  Ayars  Pea  Filler;  No.  2  Continuous  Cooker, 
small  capacity ;  One  complete  Pea  Line.  Address  Box 
A-2101  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  —  MACHINERY 

WANTED — Corn  Exhauster,  No.  2  tin;  Conveyor 
for  corn  husks  and  driving  head;  Tuc  Corn  Husker; 
Tuc  Corn  Cutter;  Sheboygan  Washer.  Address  Box 
A-2097  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Used  Ayars  or  Hanson  Beet  Topper,  in 
good  condition.  Address  Box  A-2099  c/o  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 

FOR  SALE — Four-line  Canning  Plant,  South¬ 
western  Kentucky,  good  two-story  brick  building,  good 
equipment.  Plenty  of  acreage,  tomatoes,  beans,  sweet 
potatoes,  pumpkin,  turnip  greens,  mustard  greens  and 
spinach;  peaches,  apples  and  berries.  Manager  retir¬ 
ing.  Address  Box  A-2098  c/o  The.  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Two  line  Western  Plant  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  equipped  for  canning  peas,  beans,  cherries 
and  kraut;  also  for  growing  own  seed  peas.  Located 
in  irrigated  section  with  ample  acreage  available.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  A-2093  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  tomatoes,  tomato  pulp  and 
apple  butter.  Address  The  Industrial  Lease  Dept., 
The  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Canning  Plant  located  at  Nottingham 
in  a  very  fertile  and  productive  section  of  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Fitted  to  can  corn  and  toma¬ 
toes,  large  acreage  available.  Can  also  get  acreage  of 
peas  and  beans.  Buildings  and  machinery  in  A1  con¬ 
dition.  Reason  for  selling  poor  health.  W.  Scott 
Silver,  Nottingham,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — Corn  canning  Plant  in  fine 
corn  district.  Capacity  40,000  cans  per  day.  Equip¬ 
ment  in  good  condition.  For  further  information 
address  A.  J.  Scheurer,  Morrow,  Ohio. 

HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Plant  Superintendent  who  is  an  efficient  packer 
of  Peas  and  Whole  Kernel  Com.  Permanent  position.  Give 
experience  and  salary  wanted.  Middle  West.  Address  Box 
B-2087  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  to  manage  small  capacity  plant 
for  jellies,  mayonnaise,  pickles,  chow-chow,  etc.  Address  Box 
B-2094  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Superintendent  for  small  plant  packing  Spinach, 
Green  Beans  and  Tomatoes.  Must  be  sober,  able  to  maintain 
plant  and  handle  labor.  Location  small  county  seat  town  in 
Arkansas.  Permanent  if  you  can  produce  satisfactory  results. 
Give  qualifications  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box  B-2095 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  to  take  full  charge  of  Florida 
fish  meal  and  processing  plant.  Must  know  fish  meal  processing. 
Give  age,  salary  expected,  history.  Address  Box  968,  Sarasota, 
Florida. 


WANTED — Man  capable  of  taking  charge  of  new  can  mak¬ 
ing  plant  of  No.  2  and  No.  10  cans.  Must  have  experience  and 
capable  of  taking  charge  entire  operation.  Good  pay  for  right 
man  with  advancement.  Address  Box  B-2086  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Managfer  or  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Fully  experienced  in  packing  all  major  lines  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  table  condiments, 
in  tin  or  glass.  Have  efficient  methods  to  secure  lowest  possible 
costs  of  production  from  A  to  Z.  Have  a  clear  record  and  can 
stand  investigation.  Looking  for  a  permanent  connection  with 
a  progressive  company.  Can  furnish  A-1  references.  Available 
at  once.  Address  Box  B-2083  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent.  Can  build  and 
supervise  the  installation  of  canning  plants;  pack  a  full  line 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  beef  and  chicken,  etc.  Fine  references. 
Address  Box  B-2100  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Com, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners*  seeds. 

CHICAGO 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


The  Storm  Has  Passed  and  the  Market  Is  Regaining  Confi¬ 
dence — Every  Dependable  Factor  Indicates  Remarkable 
Strength  for  All  Canned  Foods — Only  the  Canners 
Are  Weak,  and  Their  Marketing  Methods 

First — Get  your  ideas  straight  about  the  24  million 
case  pack  of  tomatoes  in  1935.  That  represents 
all  sizes  of  cans.  The  figures  have  not  been  re¬ 
duced  to  3’s,  as  formerly  was  done.  That  unintelligent, 
cloudy  system  is  out,  because  it  never  showed  the  true 
picture.  Now  you  can  understand  just  how  many 
cans  of  the  various  sizes  were  produced,  how  many 
must  find  a  market.  The  1934  pack,  stated  in  the 
same  manner  (all  sizes  of  cans),  as  you  can  see  on 
page  198  of  the  1935  Almanac,  amounted  to  19,116,398 
cases,  and  practically  every  last  can  of  that  pack  was 
eaten  up  before  the  1935  pack  was  ready.  The  buyers 
were  hollering  for  shipments  of  the  ’35  before  the 
cans  were  yet  cool. 

The  figures  on  shipments  and  stocks  of  tomatoes  on 
hand  to  date  have  not  as  yet  been  compiled,  but  isn’t 
it  just  common  sense  to  reckon  that  if  they  shipped 
14,000,000  cases  of  corn  and  the  same  amount  of  peas 
by  December  1st — and  they  did — ^that  they  at  least  took 
as  many  tomatoes?  Of  course,  they  took  more  toma¬ 
toes,  because  as  we  have  said,  they  were  entirely  out 
of  tomatoes,  whereas  they  were  not  entirely  out  of 
either  corn  or  peas.  The  recent  raid  on  tomato  prices 
was  not  only  utterly  uncalled  for,  but  verging  on  the 
criminal.  Yet  how  can  a  raid  of  this  kind  be  prevented 
if  the  canners,  the  sellers,  show  no  sales  resistance,  or 
in  other  words  if  they  are  willing  to  accept  the  price  ? 
Just  as  long  as  a  canner  bases  his  prices  on  what  he 
is  told  another  canner  is  selling  for,  just  that  long 
will  they  continue  to  be  robbed.  Not  a  single  one  of 
these  same  canners  would  sell  a  bushel  of  apples  or 
potatoes,  or  a  dozen  eggs,  off  his  farm  on  such  a  basis ; 
every  one  of  them  would  first  turn  to  the  daily  paper 
for  the  market  quotations,  and  the  buyer  would  go 
without  unless  he  paid  the  prices  in  the  daily  paper. 
Such  prices  are  not  the  special  study,  much  less  the 
life-work,  of  the  daily  papers,  and  every  farmer  knows 
that,  yet  every  one  of  them — not  just  a  few — makes 
such  prices  his  absolute  rallying  point.  How  much 
more  confidence  you  ought  to  have  in  the  prices  we 
publish  on  canned  foods!  Why  don’t  you  have  it?  We 
“expert”  in  canned  foods ;  we  would  not  make  a  penny 
whether  you  sold  the  goods  at  10  cents  or  $10.00  per 
dozen ;  we  can  see  all  sides  of  the  market,  and  we  give 
you  unbiased  information  on  conditions  and  prices, 
based  on  long  years  of  experience,  and  direct  word 


from  all  sections  of  the  country.  Why  don’t  you  use 
it?  Because  some  buyer  or  his  agent  tells  you  we  are 
wrong !  When  they  tell  you  the  same  thing  about  the 
daily  paper’s  egg  prices,  do  you  let  the  buyer  have 
them  at  his  price?  You  most  certainly  do  not.  Well? 

CANNERS’  MEETING — On  the  18th  a  quite  con¬ 
siderable  gathering  of  corn  and  tomato  canners  from 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  some 
other  States  met  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  they  went 
thoroughly  into  the  statistical  position  of  these  two 
prominent  packs,  with  consideration  of  the  cost  and 
probable  replacement  cost  (this  is  1936  costs).  The 
outcome  of  their  “huddle”  was  the  conviction  that  the 
absolute  minimum  price  for  standards,  of  both  items, 
is  at  least  70  cents.  Need  we  say  for  2’s  in  each  in¬ 
stance?  And  that  was  a  compromise  price,  as  many 
considered  the  goods,  in  view  of  the  holdings,  as  worth 
considerably  more,  and  some  will  undoubtedly  hold 
their  goods  for  higher  prices.  But  even  these  canners 
had  not  deeply  absorbed  the  true  meaning  of  the  change 
in  popular  consumption. 

As  covering  conditions  up  to  December  we  just  read 
in  Consumers’  Guide  (U.  S.)  : 

“Studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  indicate 
that  if  those  7%  million  non-farm  families,  which  in  1929 
could  not  spend  enough  to  meet  minimum  food  require¬ 
ments  with  a  margin  of  safety,  could  now  have  enough 
income  to  make  such  expenditure  possible,  very  substan¬ 
tial  increases  in  the  demand  for  agricultural  products 
would  result.  Output  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  ex¬ 
cluding  potatoes,  could  be  increased  by  more  than  40  per 
cent  to  meet  such  an  enlarged  demand;  eggs  and  butter 
would  increase  almost  as  much;  one-third  more  milk  would 
be  required  than  is  now  consumed;  and  the  consumption  of 
meat  would  increase  by  about  20  per  cent.” 

That  very  thing  has  already  happened,  as  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  has  definitely  shown,  and  the  consumption  of 
canned  foods  is  at  least  25  per  cent  heavier  now  than 
it  was  a  year  ago.  Recall,  he  told  you  that  income 
distribution  is  now  greater  than  it  was  in  1929,  the 
very  date  they  name.  That  is  a  vitally  important 
consideration,  every  bit  as  important  as  the  amount 
of  goods  yet  on  hand.  In  that  light,  70  cents  is  too 
low,  and  we  are  confident  events  will  soon  prove  it. 
Of  course,  if  canners  everywhere  would  set  70  cents 
as  their  low,  and  stick  to  it,  the  market  would  move 
to  that  figure  almost  overnight.  It  is  fully  warranted 
by  statistics,  and  a  much  higher  figure  because  of  the 
increased  consumption. 

UNITED  ACTION  NEEDED— The  industry  is 
thoroughly  aroused  on  this,  but  there  is  no  concerted 
action.  The  so-called  better  canners  are  not  selling  at 
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the  stampede  prices,  but  there  are  not  enough  of  these 
to  swing  the  market,  and  meantime  their  lives  are 
being  made  miserable,  and  the  others  are  losing  their 
shirts.  Here  is  a  letter  from  one  we  will  call  A 
Country  Canner,  and  who  said,  “not  for  publication,” 
that  is  over  his  signature — a  request  we  always  care¬ 
fully  observe : 

Dear  Mr.  Judge: 

“Your  continued  optimism  is  about  all  that  is  keeping 
the  small  canners  with  any  stocks  on  hand  from  screaming 
like  mad  men.  Keep  it  up  and  get  it  to  as  many  canners 
as  possible. 

Your  reference,  in  the  issue  of  February  17th,  to  the 
methods  of  the  Craig  Brokerage  Company  are  so  parallel 
to  those  used  on  tomatoes  by  prominent  Maryland  brokers, 
that  one  would  easily  confuse  identity  were  not  names  pub¬ 
lished.  We  are  constantly  being  advised  of  59c  No.  2 
tomatoes  available  in  Maryland,  of  the  vast  increase  in 
acreage  in  Florida  and  other  Southern  areas  (but  never 
a  word  as  to  other  offsetting  conditions  just  at  potent),  of 
the  vast  quantities  of  No.  2  tomatoes  available  out  of 
Roanoke  at  57  %c,  and  many  other  such  similar  statements. 
What  are  we  to  do?  We  continue  to  hold  our  stock,  yet 
the  market  stays  supplied  by  canners  who  either  do  not 
post  themselves,  or  else  do  not  trust  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Carlos  Campbell  and  your  good  paper.” 

That  is  the  situation  in  a  nutshell ;  but  what  a  price 
the  canners  who  sell  are  paying  for  not  being  properly 
and  honestly  posted;  but  particularly  for  having  no 
confidence  in  themselves,  in  their  fellow  canners,  or  in 
the  experts  of  the  industry !  Patrick  Henry  must  also 
have  had  the  canners  in  mind  when  he  said :  “We  must 
hang  together,  or  we  will  hang  separately.”  That  is 
all  that  is  need:  to  stand  together  and  repulse  the 
enemy. 

THE  MARKET — Not  all  the  buyers  were  in  on  this 
drive,  by  the  big  fish,  to  get  the  badly  needed  supplies 
at  their  own  prices,  and  those  who  were  not  are 
“jumpy”.  This  stampede  did  not  “just  happen”;  it 
was  well  planned,  and,  in  too  many  cases,  successfully 
executed.  It  was  unfortunate,  not  only  for  the  canners 
who  were  caught  by  it  and  sold  out,  but  it  was  un¬ 
fortunate  for  the  entire  canned  foods  market,  which 
previous  to  it  had  remained  in  splendid  condition,  with 
trading  moving  smoothly  and  regularly,  even  though 
prices  were  not  always  pleasant  for  the  canners.  Its 
effect  is  passing  and  the  market  is  resuming  confidence. 
Not  a  lot  of  goods  were  sold,  and  what  were  will  help 
the  remaining  goods  bring  better  prices.  No.  2  toma¬ 
toes  continue  to  be  quoted  not  lower  than  60  cents  in 
the  market;  make  the  distinction.  There  is  nothing  in 
corn  quoted  below  67 cents ;  and  nothing  lower  than 
65  cents  in  peas.  Disregard  private  quotations.  Don’t 
“fall”  for  them.  And  don’t  fret  if  some  other  canner 
acts  the  “sucker”  and  sells  goods.  What  should  be 
done  is  to  move  your  prices  to  70  cents,  and  hold  them 
there.  And  if  you  do  you  will  live  to  regret  that  you 
did  not  set  75  cents  as  minimum,  and  even  higher. 

The  flurry  in  peach  sales,  due  to  the  sudden  cut  of 
25  cents  per  dozen  has  passed,  and  all  fruit  prices  are 
firmer,  and  trading  better.  The  same  is  true  of  other 
items.  The  buying  power  of  the  consumers  was  tested 
by  this  peach  price — ^they  responded  beyond  all  ex¬ 
pectations.  And  the  buying  power  of  all  canned  foods 
continues  unabated.  Winter  is  helping  out.  The  mar¬ 


ket  is  in  the  hands  of  the  canners,  and  they  can  make 
of  it  what  they  want.  But  it  takes  backbone  and 
“guts”  to  sell  anything. 

Figures  on  the  Tomato  Juice  packs  tell  an  interest¬ 
ing  story.  In  ’33  the  pack  was  4,170,794  actual  cases, 
all  sizes.  In  ’34,  5,703,920  cases;  in  ’35,  8,170,640  cases. 
That  is  where  a  lot  of  the  tomato  acreage  went. 

The  packs  of  pulp  and  puree — in  ’34,  2,449,859 
actual  cases,  and  in  ’35,  2,751,721  cases.  Practically 
all  of  this  was  in  lO’s  and  5-gallon  cans — 2,247,112 
cases.  Most  of  it,  of  course,  for  ketchup  and  like 
further  manufacture.  And  a  lot  of  tomatoes  were  used 
for  this. 

Every  definite  statistical  bit  of  information  makes 
the  canned  tomato  condition  grow  stronger.  All 
weakness  is  in  the  canners  themselves — and  their 
marketing  methods. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade’* 

Market  Suffering  From  Recent  Price  Disturbances — Cherry 

Week  Shows  Success — Fruit  Prices  Up — ^Weakness  in 
Tomatoes — Corn  Better  in  Hand — Peas  Growing 
Steadier — Salmon  Better  and  Shrimp  Supplies  Light 

New  York,  February  21,  1936. 

HE  SITUATION — A  firming  up  in  the  position  of 
the  canned  fruit  market  in  California,  evident 
toward  the  close  of  the  week,  furnished  the  prin¬ 
cipal  development  locally  during  the  week.  The 
strength  thus  far  is  largely  in  sentiment,  although  it 
has  been  accompanied  by  the  withdrawal  of  many  off- 
priced  offerings.  Other  divisions  of  the  market  are 
likewise  showing  a  more  constructive  tone,  although 
underlying  sentiment  is  still  somewhat  fidgety,  and 
buyers  as  yet  are  not  operating  extensively,  or  showing 
marked  confidence  in  the  position  of  prices.  How¬ 
ever,  such  sentiment  must  be  expected  in  view  of  the 
period  of  uncertainty  through  which  the  market  has 
just  passed. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors’  stocks  of  top  quality 
canned  foods  are  not  large,  and  a  moderately  active 
inquiry  for  these  grades  should  prevail  over  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  current  quarter.  On  standards,  how¬ 
ever,  particularly  vegetables,  the  tendency  is  to  operate 
in  hand-to-mouth  fashion,  buying  only  when  needs  are 
pressing,  and  taking  advantage  of  any  temporary  price 
reactions  which  might  develop. 

CHERRY  WEEK — National  Cherry  Week  appar¬ 
ently  attracted  sufficient  consumer  interest  to  bring 
about  a  perceptible  quickening  in  demand  for  red  sour 
pitted  cherries,  state  canners  this  week  advancing  the 
market  to  a  minimum  of  $1.00  per  dozen  for  2s,  water, 
and  $4.35  for  10s.  Michigan  canners  are  also  show¬ 
ing  firmer  price  views. 

CANNED  FRUITS  UP — California  Packing  Corpo¬ 
ration  this  week  led  the  way  in  an  advance  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  peaches  and  pears,  with  outside  canners  re- 
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ported  slowly  following  to  the  higher  levels.  The 
Corporation  this  week  announced  a  new  schedule  on 
its  “Del  Monte”  peaches,  bringing  the  market  for 
halves  up  to  the  following  levels :  2i/4s,  $1.45 ;  2s,  $1.15 ; 
Is,  $1.021/^ ;  10s,  $5.20 ;  sliced,  2V^s,  $1.37V^ ;  2s,  $1.10 ; 
Is,  971/^  cents;  10s,  $5.10.  Other  packers  are  quoting 
10  cents  under  the  Corporation’s  prices  on  halves,  and 
71/2  cents  under  on  sliced. 

PEARS  RECOVER — Strength  in  California  peaches 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  firming  up  in  the  market 
for  Bartlett  pears,  and  canners,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  again  quoting  on  the  basis  of  $1.40  for  standard 
2i/^s  and  $1.55  on  choice,  both  f.  o.  b.  California 
canneries. 

’COTS  UNSETTLED — California  apricots,  which 
softened  in  S3nnpathy  with  the  recent  easiness  in 
peaches,  are  still  rather  easy.  Canners  are  reported 
offering  for  prompt  shipment  at  $1.25  for  standard 
2i/4s  and  $1,471/^  for  choice,  as  compared  to  formal 
posted  prices  of  $1.30  on  standards  and  $1.65  on  the 
choice  quality.  Fancy  2^s,  at  $2.00  and  up,  appear 
relatively  firm. 

PINEAPPLE — The  market  for  Hawaiian  pineapple 
has  gone  through  the  weak  spell  which  involved  the 
general  line  of  California  fruits  unaffected,  and  quota¬ 
tions  for  prompt  shipment  from  the  coast  remain  un¬ 
changed  at  previously  prevailing  levels.  Demand  is 
reported  to  be  well  maintained  on  both  the  sliced  and 
the  crushed  grades,  with  No.  10s  in  particular  moving 
well. 

TOMATOES  —  Some  weakness  was  reported  in 
standard  2s,  with  offerings  noted  during  the  week  at 
60  cents,  southern  cannery,  which  is  2V^  cents  under 
the  general  asking  price  on  this  size.  On  other  sizes. 
Is  hold  at  40  cents,  2V^s  at  a  minimum  of  87^^  cents, 
3s  at  921/4  cents  and  up,  and  10s  at  $2.75,  all  f.  o.  b. 
canneries.  Prices  on  California  tomatoes  have  shown 
no  further  change,  with  relatively  little  buying  interest 
reported  on  the  part  of  jobbers  in  this  area. 

CORN — Canners  appear  to  have  the  market  for 
standards  in  better  hand,  with  prompt  shipment  quoted 
out  at  70  cents  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  both  southern  and 
midwestem  canneries.  Demand  is  still  rather  light, 
with  distributors  picking  up  stocks  only  as  they  are 
needed  for  immediate  distribution.  Fancy  corn  is 
held  generally  at  a  minimum  of  $1.10  per  dozen  at 
canneries. 


PEAS — Standard  peas  are  still  offering  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  65  cents  for  early  Junes  at  southern  canneries, 
with  a  moderate  inquiry  in  evidence.  The  market  on 
the  lower  grades  at  Wisconsin  canneries  is  also  re¬ 
ported  still  showing  some  signs  of  weakness,  although 
top  grades  are  rather  firmly  held,  due  to  the  generally 
limited  offerings  of  fancy  siftings. 

LOSS-LEADERS  —  Representatives  of  wholesale 
grocers,  corporate  chains,  and  retailers  in  Pennsyl- 
vanie.  New  Jersey,  and  New  York  met  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  here  this  week  to  discuss  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  proposing  uniform  laws  in  these  states  to  out¬ 
law  below-cost  selling.  Sylvan  L.  Stix  of  Seeman 
Bros.,  chairman  of  the  National- American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association’s  Committee  to  Ban  Below-Cost 
Selling,  outlined  to  the  meeting  a  proposed  law  de¬ 
veloped  by  counsel  for  the  Association.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  three  states  will  report  back  to  their 
respective  associations,  and  meet  again  late  in  March 
to  discuss  further  the  proposed  legislative  campaign. 

SALMON — A  slight  pick-up  in  demand  for  salmon 
has  been  in  evidence  during  the  past  week,  and  dis¬ 
tributors  are  showing  slightly  more  interest  in  offer¬ 
ings  for  coast  shipment.  Fancy  red  Alaskas  are  still 
strongly  held  at  $2.35  f.  o.  b.  Seattle,  with  pinks 
quoted  at  a  range  of  $1.05  to  $1.10,  Seattle.  Chums, 
however,  are  still  in  fairly  liberal  supply,  and  the 
market  is  less  firm,  at  95  cents  to  $1.00  per  dozen, 
f .  o.  b.  coast. 

SHRIMP — Stocks  of  shrimp,  available  for  prompt 
shipment  from  Gulf  canneries  are  apparently  still 
light,  and  the  market  has  shown  a  steady  tone  at  $1.15 
for  No.  1  wet  small,  and  $1.10  for  the  medium,  with 
buyers  paying  more  attention  to  keeping  their  inven¬ 
tories  filled  on  this  line. 

SARDINES — The  market  for  Maine  sardines  is 
showing  a  steady  tone,  and  a  little  more  interest  is 
being  shown  in  this  item  due  to  the  expected  broader 
demand  during  the  Lenten  season.  Jobbers  have  per¬ 
mitted  their  sardine  stocks  to  run  down  to  rather  low 
levels,  and  it  is  believed  that  considerable  replacement 
buying  will  have  to  be  done  in  anticipation  of  the 
normal  spring  and  summer  increase  in  sales  volume 
on  sardines.  The  statistical  position  of  the  market  is 
reported  as  favorable,  with  canners  having  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  maintaining  their  posted  price  levels. 


THE  CANNERS*  CREDIT  BUREAU 

Furnishing  a  National  Credit  and  Collection  Service  for  the  Canning  Industry 

Bad  debt  losses  are  due  not  to  the  lack  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  credit  grantor  but  to 
lack  of  sufficient  credit  information.  To  supply  this  need  we  offer  for  your  guidance  and  as¬ 
sistance  a  CREDIT  BUREAU  for  your  industry  exclusively,  supervised  by  a  personnel  with 
years  of  specialized  experience  in  this  field. 

Complete  details  furnished  upon  request. 

National  Food  Industries,  Inc.  w.  Miiier  Bennett,  Pres.  Louisville,  Ky. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Extreme  Cold  Weather  Slowed  Up  Business,  and  Shipping 
About  Impossible — Canned  Product  Generally  in  Good  Demand 
Despite  Occasional  Chiselling — Business  Interests 
Centered  on  Washington 

Chicago,  Ill.,  February  21,  1936. 

HE  WEATHER — Possibly  the  best  way  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  conditions  under  which  Chicago  and  the 
surrounding  territory  has  been  suffering,  is  to 
quote  from  yesterday’s  paper: 

“The  30-day  period  ending  yesterday  was  the 
coldest  since  the  government  began  keeping 
weather  records  in  1871.  During  these  30  days 
the  average  daily  temperature  was  6.2  degrees 
above  zero  and  the  mercury  was  at  zero  or  below 
on  20  of  the  days.” 

Naturally,  these  conditions  have  slowed  up  business 
because  in  many  instances  it  has  been  impossible  to 
ship. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Everyone  says  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  foods,  due  to  the  severe  winter, 
has  been  extraordinarily  heavy.  Then,  too,  just  as 
soon  as  interior  points  can  be  reached  via  truck  and 
rail,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  big  rush  of  buying  to 
replenish  the  shelves  of  the  grocery  stores. 

TOMATOES — This  item  occupied  the  spotlight  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week.  No.  2  tin  standard  Indiana  toma¬ 
toes  were  sold  at  65  cents  delivered,  but  running  this 
report  down,  one  finds  that  only  a  few  sales  were  made 
at  that  basis  and  that  by  a  small  canner.  However,  it 
had  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  market.  Practically 
every  buyer  in  the  city  knows  that  tomatoes  were  sold 
at  that  basis  and,  of  course,  it  will  have  an  influence. 
Other  canners  are  holding  firm  at  65  cents  to  671/4 
cents  factory,  and  reports  reach  this  market  that  there 
is  a  movement  on  foot  among  the  canners  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana  to  stabilize  the  situation  on  the  basis  of  70 
cents. 

No.  21/4  tin  tomatoes  have  been  in  better  demand  and 
sales  have  been  made  on  that  size  at  prices  ranging 
from  921/2  to  95  cents  Indiana  factory. 

No.  10  tins  have  been  quiet,  likewise  No.  1  tins. 

CORN — Persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  raiders  to 
buy  at  less  than  65  cents  factory,  have  not  been  success¬ 
ful.  Most  canners  are  holding  even  for  more.  The 
recent  statistical  position  of  spot  corn,  in  showing  only 
about  21/2  million  cases  unsold  in  canners’  hands  on 
February  1st,  will  have  a  good  effect  on  the  market. 

PEAS — Jobbers  are  not  following  the  market  up 
very  fast.  Buyers  seem  persistent  in  their  offers  of  65 
cents  Wisconsin  cannery,  but  such  peas  are,  it  is  hoped, 
gone  forever.  Two  or  three  Wisconsin  canners  have 
come  out  with  future  prices,  but  these  (as  reported  in 
this  column  last  week)  have  fallen  on  barren  soil. 


EVAPORATED  MILK — Receipts  at  the  conden- 
series  have  naturally  slowed  up  a  great  deal  on  account 
of  the  impassable  roads  and  farmers  not  being  able 
to  deliver  the  milk.  The  market  is  very  firm  at  the 
basis  of  $2.90  per  case  for  the  non-advertised  or  in¬ 
dependent  packing. 

SALMON — Brokers  report  sales  on  No.  1  tall  pink 
at  $1.05  coast  with  some  factors  in  Seattle  holding  at 
$1.10. 

RSP  CHERRIES — The  only  interest  in  this  item  is 
in  the  No.  2  tin,  juice  grade.  The  price  on  it  ranges 
from  95  cents  to  $1.00  Michigan  factory  points.  No. 
10  tins  are  rather  easy  and  it  is  still  possible  to  buy 
good  packs  at  less  than  $4.50  delivered  Chicago. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— 
Added  interest  has  been  noted  in  these  items,  par¬ 
ticularly  juice  and  some  sales  have  been  made  here. 
The  most  popular  size  seems  to  be  the  No.  300  tin 
which  is  quoted  at  75  cents  to  80  cents  delivered  Chi¬ 
cago  in  carlots. 

SPINACH  —  Arkansas  canners  are  aggressively 
booking  business  for  March-April  delivery  and  the 
prices  are:  No.  2  tin  spinach,  771/4;  No.  2I/2  tin 
spinach,  $1.05;  No.  10  tin  spinach,  $3.60  delivered 
Chicago. 

Reports  have  it  that  the  spinach  crop,  despite  the 
adverse  weather  conditions,  is  still  in  good  shape. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — No  large  business  has 
been  booked  during  the  week  under  review.  Jobbers 
are  still  trying  to  get  adjustments,  but  the  understand¬ 
ing  is,  canners  generally  are  reluctant  to  do  so.  The 
Del  Monte  Company  advanced  their  price  again  and 
which,  of  course,  helps  a  great  deal.  The  general  mar¬ 
ket  on  the  coast  is  quoted  at:  No.  21/^  choice  yellow 
cling  peaches,  $1.25;  No.  21/4  standard  yellow  cling 
peaches,  $1.20;  and  it  is  understood  that  standards  are 
by  no  means  plentiful. 

ON  TO  WASHINGTON— That’s  the  battle  cry  to¬ 
day  of  every  independent  business  man,  merchant,  dis¬ 
tributor  and  manufacturer.  On  to  Washington  March 
4th  next  for  Independence  Day  at  the  National  Capitol. 
And  why  not?  The  small  business  man  must  be  heard. 
The  present  Administration  promised  him  relief  from 
the  intolerable  conditions  that  prevail.  The  farmer, 
the  laborer,  and  the  veteran  have  all  had  their  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  small  business  man  now  demands  his.  He 
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is  going  to  make  himself  heard.  He  is  going  to  impress 
upon  the  Legislators  that  the  folks  back  home  demand 
that  the  Robinson-Patman  measures  be  enacted  a  law 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  Every  right-thinking  in¬ 
dependent  business  man  who  can  possibly  be  there  will 
attend  this  great  National  gathering,  and  as  they 
parade  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  let  us  hope  that 
there  will  be  many  banners  driving  home  the  fact  that 
“A  HUNDRED  BUYERS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  ONE 
BUYER.” 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Mardi  Gras  Celebration  Attracting  Visitors  From  All  Over 
United  States — Oyster  Canning  Moving  in  Low  Gear  Since 
January,  Due  to  Stormy  Weather — No  Shrimp  Available, 
Industry  Shut  Down 

Mobile,  Ala.,  February  21,  1936. 

Mardi  gras — when  these  lines  are  read,  we 
will  be  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities  of  Mardi 
Gras,  which  is  a  fantastic  celebration  put  on 
each  year  in  a  big  way  by  New  Orleans  and  Mobile, 
and  it  draws  visitors  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  name  “Mardi  Gras”  is  French,  meaning  “Big 
Tuesday,”  but  the  celebration  is  strictly  speaking,  a 
Spanish  festivity  called  “Carnaval,”  meaning  “Car¬ 
nival”  and  which  festivity  has  been  celebrated  in  Spain 
for  many  centuries,  as  also  in  the  Spanish  speaking 
countries,  such  as  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America 
and  Cuba. 

The  Mardi  Gras  celebration  starts  in  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile  on  the  Thursday  preceding  Ash  Wednesday 
and  lasts  Through  Tuesday  before  Ash  Wednesday, 
thus  lasting  nearly  a  week.  During  this  time,  mystic 
parades  take  place ;  there  are  private  and  public 
dances,  concerts  and  a  general  good  time  is  had  with 
plenty  whoopee. 

The  final  day  is  Tuesday,  when  all  business  is  sus¬ 
pended,  the  City  Commissioners  declare  it  a  holiday 
and  the  whole  population  turns  out  to  have  fun, 
masking,  etc. 

Mardi  Gras,  while  it  may  not  be  termed  a  religious 
festivity,  yet  it  has  religious  significance,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  old  European  Latin  custom  of  eating, 
drinking  and  being  merry  before  entering  the  Holy 
season  of  Lent,  which  was  when  all  the  faithful  laid 
aside  all  forms  of  amusements  and  doned  the  sack 
cloth  and  ashes  of  penance  for  forty  days,  during 
which  time  they  prayed,  fasted  and  secluded  them¬ 
selves  from  worldly  affairs.  The  Roman  Catholics  of 
this  country  still  observe  the  forty  days  of  Lent  in  a 
modified  way  and  the  Mardi  Gras  festivities  of  this 
section  are  a  part  of  the  custom  of  the  Spanish  settlers 
of  this  country,  which  has  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation. 

OYSTERS — The  sea  food  canneries  of  this  section 
were  shut  down  until  Saturday  of  last  week,  which 
was  the  only  day  that  they  received  any  oysters. 


Strong  winds  and  choppy  seas  in  the  bay  prevented 
the  dredge  boats  from  dredging  oysters  most  of  the 
week. 

We’ve  had  unfavorable  weather  for  producing 
oysters  ever  since  the  season  started  in  January,  there¬ 
fore,  the  oyster  pack  this  season  has  moved  in  low 
gear. 

Reports  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  that  severe 
cold  weather  has  handicapped  the  production  of  oysters 
in  that  section,  so  it  looks  as  if  the  oyster  packs  in 
these  two  parts  of  the  country  have  gotten  off  to  a 
bad  start. 

Lent  starts  on  Ash  Wednesday,  February  26,  and 
ends  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  12,  which  means  that 
a  good  volume  of  canned  oysters  and  other  sea  foods 
will  be  consumed  on  the  fast  days  of  Lent,  which  are 
all  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  Lent,  besides 
Saturday,  March  7,  and  Saturday,  April  11. 

The  raw  oyster  dealers  of  this  section  have  experi¬ 
enced  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  oysters  since 
Christmas,  due  to  the  unfavorable  weather,  and  as  a 
consequence,  the  raw  oyster  market  has  been  bare  of 
oysters  a  good  part  of  the  time. 

The  week  opened  with  a  mild  temperature  Monday 
and  the  thermometer  moved  between  49  and  70  degrees 
above  zero  during  the  day,  but  Tuesday  morning  the 
thermometer  took  a  dip  to  30  degrees  above  zero  and 
by  Wednesday  morning  it  took  a  further  plunge  to  20 
above  zero,  so  it  looks  like  we  are  going  to  have  another 
week  of  idleness  for  the  sea  food  canneries  of  this 
section. 

Our  oystermen  and  fishermen  are  not  prepared  to 
work  in  severe  cold  weather,  because  these  low  tem¬ 
perature  don’t  usually  last  long,  but  this  year  has  been 
an  exception  and  the  blizzards  have  lasted  longer  than 
ordinarily,  which  has  handicapped  the  production  of 
sea  foods  to  a  greater  extent.  Outside  of  snapper  fish, 
very  few  of  any  other  kinds  of  fish  are  produced  here 
during  severe  cold  weather  and  the  only  reason  that 
Red  Snappers  are  available  during  this  cold  spell  is 
that  they  are  caught  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  about  600  miles  from  here  and  which  is 
tropical  climate.  The  Snapper  boats  that  operate  out 
of  here  carry  from  25  to  30  tons  of  ice  and  at  this  time 
of  the  year  they  fish  on  the  Campeche  banks,  which  is 
from  70  to  150  miles  off  the  coast  of  Progreso,  Mexico, 
known  as  the  Alacran,  Arenas  and  Areas  keys  and 
which  are  the  best  snapper  and  grouper  bottoms  in 
the  whole  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.00  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce  and  $2.00  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

SHRIMP — The  canning  of  shrimp  has  stopped,  as 
there  are  none  to  be  had. 

During  cold  weather  the  shrimp  bury  themselves  in 
the  mud  and  they  can’t  be  caught.  Not  even  small 
shrimp  are  available  at  this  time  and  the  pack  as  far 
as  production  is  concerned  is  over  with  until  next 
Fall,  because  the  scattered  lots  that  will  be  canned  in 
the  meantime  will  not  figure  very  much. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.20  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.25  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Rains  Relieve  the  Tension — Farm  Values  Show  Big  Jump — New 
Peach  Prices  Lighter — Apricot  Prices  Reduced  by  Some — 
Salmon  Quiet  But  Firmer — ^Tomato  Interest  in  Growers’ 
Prices — Orange  Juice 

San  Francisco,  February  21,  1936. 

Rains — Our  weather  made  a  complete  change  of 
face  during  last  week  and  instead  of  sunshine 
and  threatened  drought  we  have  been  treated  to 
rain  and  more  rain,  with  floods  in  some  areas.  The 
rain  proved  of  near-record  proportions  in  places  and 
dranger  of  a  dry  year  for  the  State  as  a  whole  has 
just  about  been  wiped  out.  Despite  the  heavy  storm, 
the  precipitation  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  is 
still  below  normal,  but  that  in  central  and  northern 
California  is  well  above  the  average,  with  heavy  snow 
in  the  Sierra.  A  critical  situation  has  been  relieved 
and  the  crop  outlook  is  much  more  promising  than 
it  was  a  week  ago. 

FARM  VALUES — Aggregate  farm  value  of  more 
than  $330,000,000  is  indicated  for  California’s  twenty 
most  important  crops  in  1935,  according  to  preliminary 
figures  compiled  by  the  State  agricultural  statistican. 
This  figure  is  11.2  higher  than  the  total  value  of  the 
twenty  major  crops  in  1934  and  31.2  per  cent  higher 
than  the  1933  total.  While  the  canning  industry  is  a 
very  important  one  in  California,  it  is  noted  that  the 
crops  grown  largely  for  packing  in  this  manner  are 
well  down  the  list  and  that  some  not  usually  con¬ 
sidered  as  being  outstanding  are  well  toward  the  top. 
Citrus  fruit  leads  with  a  production  valued  at  $96,- 
517,000,  or  29.1  per  cent  of  the  total.  Other  crops, 
in  the  order  of  their  value,  are  hay,  grapes,  lettuce, 
beans,  cotton,  prunes,  barley,  nuts,  peaches,  wheat, 
apricots,  tomatoes,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  asparagus, 
peas,  cantaloupes,  celery  and  carrots.  The  peach  crop 
is  valued  at  $11,509,000,  apricots  at  $8,643,000,  toma¬ 
toes  at  $7,595,000  and  asparagus  at  $6,913,000.  Let¬ 
tuce,  which  but  a  few  years  ago  was  only  a  truck 
garden  crop,  is  listed  as  having  a  value  to  growers  of 
$19,167,000. 

NEW  PEACH  PRICES— The  event  of  last  week, 
from  the  market  standpoint,  was  the  bringing  out,  on 
the  part  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  of  a 
new  list  advancing  prices  on  many  items  in  canned 
peaches.  Ever  since  the  drastic  reduction  was  made 
in  January,  speculation  has  been  rife  as  to  how  long 
these  prices  would  prevail  and  the  new  list  is  an 
answer.  Sales  of  peaches  in  the  four-week  period  the 
very  low  list  was  in  effect  proved  heavy  and  some  items 
have  been  completely  sold  out  by  this  firm,  with  other 
firms  reporting  similar  results.  The  new  list  calls 
for  a  five  cents  a  dozen  increase  on  Del  Monte  No.  2V^ 
halves,  a  21/2  cent  increase  on  No.  1  Tall  and  a  10  cent 
increase  on  No.  10.  Prices  on  sliced  remain  the  same, 
except  on  the  buffet  size,  now  quoted  at  65  cents,  in¬ 
stead  of  621/2  cents.  On  Standards  and  lower  grades. 


stocks  are  completely  sold  up  in  halves  and  it  has  been 
necessary  to  remove  No.  2  Tall  Standards  from  the 
new  list.  The  price  of  No.  2^^  Water  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  $1.05  to  $1.10.  The  new  prices  are  for 
shipment  prior  to  February  29.  For  March  shipment, 
prices  will  automatically  advance  21/^  cents  a  dozen 
on  No.  21/^  tins,  2  cents  on  Buffet,  No.  1  and  No.  2 
tins,  and  5  cents  on  No.  10  tins. 

APRICOTS — Several  packers  of  apricots  have  re¬ 
vised  quotations  downward  on  this  fruit  and  have  been 
successful  in  getting  considerable  added  business,  just 
as  has  been  done  on  peaches.  The  carry-over  reported 
with  the  passing  of  1935  has  been  reduced  materially 
during  the  past  six  weeks  and  the  situation  is  scarcely 
as  tense  as  it  was  for  a  time.  The  early  blossoming 
of  apricots  is  causing  growers  considerable  concern 
and  a  light  crop  of  this  erratic  fruit  would  occasion 
no  surprise. 

SALMON — The  canned  salmon  market  continues 
rather  quiet  but  prices  seem  to  be  firmer  than  when 
business  was  being  booked  in  volume.  Canners  and 
distributors  are  banking  a  lot  on  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  now  under  way  and  are  expecting  to  see  avail¬ 
able  stocks  reduced  to  the  vanishing  point  within  a 
few  months.  It  seems  impossible  to  locate  pinks  for 
less  than  $1.05  and  offerings  of  reds  for  less  than 
$2.35  are  regarded  with  suspicion.  Other  Pacific 
Coast  fish,  such  as  tuna  and  sardines,  are  likewise  firm, 
despite  the  fact  that  packs  have  been  heavy. 

TOMATOES — Interest  in  tomatoes  seems  to  be  cen¬ 
tering  more  on  the  controversy  between  growers  and 
canners,  as  to  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  the  1936  crop, 
than  on  the  canned  product  on  hand.  Growers  con¬ 
tinue  to  form  organizations  throughout  the  State  and 
pledge  themselves  not  to  sell  their  crop  for  canning  for 
less  than  $15  a  ton,  while  canners  seems  to  be  signing 
up  sizeable  acreages  on  the  basis  of  $12  and  $12.50  a 
ton.  Canners  are  telling  growers  they  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  be  able  to  pay  the  higher  price, 
but  point  out  that  California  lacks  a  lot  of  dominating 
the  tomato  market. 

ORANGE  JUICE — The  California  Packing  Corpo¬ 
ration,  which  has  made  such  a  successful  entry  into 
the  grapefruit  packing  field,  has  put  up  a  small  pack 
of  orange  juice  this  season  and  is  introducing  this  to 
the  trade.  Orange  juice  is  by  no  means  a  new  product, 
the  pack  in  California  having  mounted  to  about  a  half 
a  million  cases  annually,  but  the  quality  has  not  been 
all  that  might  be  desired.  The  CPC  has  been  working 
to  secure  a  product  comparable  to  the  freshly  prepared 
juice  and  has  refrained  from  attempting  to  market  a 
pack  until  satisfied  that  such  a  result  has  been  attained. 

YOU,  TOO 

“My  dear  sir,  you  flatter  me  by  lingering  to  hear  the 
remainder  of  my  tale  when  the  other  passengers  dashed 
away  at  the  sound  of  the  dinner  bell,”  said  the  long- 
winded  tourist  to  his  one  remaining  listener. 

“What!  Has  the  dinner  bell  rung?”  asked  the  other, 
as  he  jumped  to  his  feet  and  dashed  toward  the  dining 
room. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers :  {Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . . . 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  . 

Large,  No.  2% . . . . . . 

Peeled.  No.  2% . . . 

Medium,  No.  2% . . .  2.66 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.26 

Medium,  No.  i  tall .  1.80 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  OS . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

BEANS2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . 

LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White......^.. . 

No.  10  . - . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 


N.Y. 

t2.65 

12.66 


t2.10 


t2.60 

t2.26 

t2.80 

t2.00 


.46  .. 
.77%.. 
2.86  .. 


.70  . 

3.60  t3.60 


.80 


.76  _ 

3.76  t8.76 


1.40 

6.60 

1.16 


.82% . 

4.00  . 

.70  t.72% 

3.76  t3.76 
.62%.. - 


BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2,  6  count.... . 76 

6  or  over  .  86 

No.  2%,  8  count. . — . 96 

7/10  count  . 1.10 

Standard  (3ut,  No.  2 . - . 66 

No.  2%  . 80 

Extra  Standard,  Cut,  No.  2 . 90 

No.  2%  .  1.10 

No.  10  .  3.26 

Standard,  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76 

Extra  Standard,  Sliced,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10  .  4.00 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76 

Sliced,  No.  10 . .  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70 

Diced.  No.  10 .  _...... 

No.  2  Peas  and  Carrots . 86 


CORN* 

Golden  Bantam.  Fancy,  No.  2 .  ~«....  fl-lO 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2..„ .  1.00  ........ 

Fancy,  No.  10 . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2..„........~. .  1.02%........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 90  ........ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 86  ........ 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . . . . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2..................>..  .80  ........ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 67%  t.67% 

Standard,  No.  10 . .  4.00  __.... 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . 

PE.\S*  (new  pack) 

No.  1  PeUt  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  2s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  38 . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  4s.._....«....... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s....~ . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68. 

No.  1  Early  June,  38... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is 


.76 

8.00 

.76 

8.76 

.80 

4.26 


tl.60 

tufe 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2%..........« . _....  — ....  — 

No.  3  _ _ _  — . . . 

No.  10  . 2.76  *2.76 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . .  — —  — . 

No.  2%  . 62%  t.62% 

No.  8  . . . . .  .  . 

No.  10  .  2.40  _ 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  ........ 

No.  2%  .  1.06  +1.00 

No!  io"."“T.’.’.‘."."““7.T3.!Z^  sTo  tilio 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.06  +.96 

Standard,  No.  10 .  8.60  *3.26 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard  No.  2 . 66  ........ 

No.  2%  . .82%  *.82% 

No.  3  . 90  *.92% 

No.  10  .  2.76  *2.90 

TO.MATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . . . 60 

No.  2  . .  .70  _ 

P.  O.  B.  Factory . . . 70  _ 

No.  3  . .  .  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  1.26 

No.  10  .  3.26  . . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . .  3.26  ....... 

Standard,  No.  1..... . .  .40  *.40 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . . . 41%... . 

No.  2  . 60  _ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . . . 62%  *.62% 

No.  2%  . 90  _ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory.... . 87%  *.87% 

No.  3  . 96 _ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 92%  *.92% 

No.  10  _ _  2.90  _ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . .  2.76  *2.76 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 42% . 

No.  10,  V^ole  Stock . 3.26  ....... 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 40  ........ 

No.  10  Trimmings .  3.00  ........ 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No!  io'Z!!!!!!!!Z!!!!!!!!Z!!ZZZ^  2!76  Z!!!! 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No!  2  %"............™^^^^^  i!o6  ZZ 

No.  10  .  8.76  _ 


Canned  Fruits 


2.90  *3.00 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10._......„..-._...... 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water _ _ 

Pa.,  No.  3 . . . . . 

Pa.,  No.  10  solid  pack. . . .  3.10  ........ 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . .  2.60  *1.66 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . . .  *2.00 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . .  _„....  ........ 

No.  8  _  _ _ 

No.  10  water . . . .  6.00  ........ 

No.  2,  Preaerved _ _ _ _ _ _ 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . .  ___  __.... 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  10  -  7.26  *7.00 

/loiyppfBHae 

standard  Red.  Water.  No.  2 _  1.07% _ 

White  Symp,  No.  2...........................  ....__  ........ 

Extra.  Preserved,  No.  2 _ _ _  _ _ 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 _  4.70 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% 


Fancy,  No.  2%„ 
GOOSEBERRIES* 


*2.26 

*2.40 

*2.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 
Standards,  Keifer  No.  2%,  in  symp 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%» 

Fancy  . . . 

Choice  . . . 

Standard,  No.  10..........„..„_..........„.. 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.C. 


Balto.  N.Y. 


1.06 

1.86 

4.76 

1.60 

‘l86 

6.60 


*1.46 

*1.90 

*1.66 

*6.00 


Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 


Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8.. 
Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3.„._ 


PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Ehctra,  No.  2%.. 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% _ 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2. . . . 

Sliced.  Standard,  No.  2..„ . 

Shredded,  Symp,  Na  10 _ _ 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10........... 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2.............„ 

Black.  Symp,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 _ _ 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . . . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . . . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1_.........._..... 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2.....™_.™™_ 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10...._„ _ 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2%.._.._„....„....„„ _ 

No.  lOs  _ _ _ 

Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROB* 

16  oz..  Factory . . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans,  Faetory.__..„... 
No.  2,  19>oz.  cans,  Faetory„„....„„ 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  dos. _ .......... _ 

%-Ib.  cases,  1  doE...„......„......„.„...., 

%Tlb.  cases,  1  dou....... _ _ 

OYSTERS* 

Standard,  4  oc. . 

10  oz.  _ _ _ _ 

Selects,  6  oB..__....-,„„..„......_.._.......... 


SALMONi 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  %..__.. _ 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 _ _ _ 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % _ 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Pink.  Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockejre  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . 


1.40 

*1.16 

1.60 

*1.26 

_ 

*1.60 

.90 

— 

6!oo 

*6!oo 

2.10 

*1.80 

1.96 

*1.70 

. 

*1.60 

— 

*1.46 

6!40 

*6!76 

eToo 

— !! 

2.66 

*2.36 

7.76 

*8.00 

ZZ 

.  *6.60 

_ 

.  *8.26 

— 

.  *1.96 

1.00  _ 

1.10  *1.10 

1.86 _ 

2.10  *2.10 

2.36  *2.36 


SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet.  No.  1.  Large.. 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  per 

%  Oil,  keyless.. - - — 

%  Oil,  keys . . 

toil.  Tomato.  Carton _ _ 

Oil,  Carton . . . 

Mustard,  keyless.... _ ... 


case  8 


1.10  *1.10 

1.16  *1.16 


8.26  *8.26 
8.60  *8.60 


3.90  *8.90 
2.86  *2.90 


.66 

— 

Standard  No.  2 _ _ _ _ _ .... — _ _ 

No.  10  . . . 

-  - 

uaiitornia  uvai,  no,  i  . 

TUNA  FISH8  (Callfemia),  per  case 

Yellow,  ^s.  Fancy_«»......._..__«..-.. 

z.uo 

4.80 

6.60 

12.00 

^00 

!b . 

.96  _ 

.72%  *.76 
.66  *.70 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

.AA 

l8.„ 

— 

No.  2  . . 

Nn.  R  . .  . 

1.26  tl.lB 

Yellow,  ^s.  Fancy..*.— 

Yellow.  Is  _ _ - 

— 

4.26 

KK 

Light  Meat,  %s _ 

. 

8.86 

8.76 

.76  . 

Light  Meat,  %b - 

. 

4.76 

. 

.66 

*.66 

No.  6  Juiee..............-,....„„„„........ . 

8.26 - 

Light  Meat,  li — - - - - 

— 

8.60 

— 
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ACCURATE  GRADES 

Sift  Out  the  Money  Peas ! 

using  the  extra  large  sieving  surface 
of  the 

HYDRO -GEARED  GRADER 


All  except  the  largest  size  peas  pass  through 
the  perforations  within  feet  of  the  feed 
end  of  each  sieve  leaving  7^  feet  for  accurate 
grading.  Entering  the  next  sieve  each  size  is 
given  its  full  10  feet  of  sieving  producing  the 
most  accurate  grading  possible. 

Ask  for  further  details 

THE  SINCLAIR  -  SCOTT  CO. 

“T^e  Original  Grader  House^^ 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contribution  Welcome 


ANYTHING  TO  PLEASE 

Doctor :  Your  master  is  decidedly  better,  Thompson, 
but  very  irritable.  He  must  not  be  thwarted. 

Butler :  He  expressed  a  desire  to  wring  my  neck,  sir. 

Doctor:  Well — er — humor  him. 

A  STROKE  OF  GENIUS 

“How  did  you  make  your  neighbor  keep  his  hens 
in  his  own  yard?” 

“One  night  I  hid  a  half-dozen  eggs  under  a  bush  in 
my  garden,  and  next  days  I  let  him  see  me  gather 
them.  I  wasn’t  bothered  after  that.” 

“Remember,  young  lady,  your  beauty  is  only  skin 
deep.” 

“You’re  crazy.  It’s  a  layer  of  face  powder,  two 
layers  of  rouge,  a  layer  of  vanishing  cream  and  skin 
deep!” 


SHE  KNEW 

Soulful  Lady  (rhapsodizing  over  the  view)  :  Ex¬ 
quisite.  This  is  exactly  like  heaven. 

Driver  of  the  Charabanc  Party:  Lumme.  Alf! 
She’s  been  about  a  bit! 

STATISTICS  ARE  WONDERFUL 

“Why  in  the  world  did  you  ever  write  a  policy  on  a 
man  ninety-eight  years  old?”  asked  the  indignant 
insurance  inspector. 

“Well,”  explained  the  new  agent,  “I  looked  in  the 
census  report  and  found  there  were  only  a  few  people 
of  that  age  who  die  each  year.” 

LET’S  GO ! 

Sonny:  Mother,  we’re  going  to  play  elephants  at 
the  zoo  and  we  want  you  to  help  us. 

Mother:  What  on  earth  can  I  do? 

Sonny :  You  can  be  the  lady  who  gives  them  peanuts 
and  candy. 


TRAGIC 

“I  understand,”  said  a  young  woman  to  another, 
“that  at  your  church  you  are  having  such  small  con¬ 
gregations.  Is  that  so?” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  other  girl,  “so  small  that  every 
time  the  rector  says,  “Dearly  Beloved,’  you  feel  as  if 
you  had  received  a  proposal.” 

THE  PROPER  INSTRUMENT 

“What  would  you  do,  Goofus,  if  you  were  running  a 
circus  and  the  monkeys  got  out  of  their  cages?” 

“I’d  get  a  monkey  wrench  and  tighten  them  up.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTERS  ior  Dstachabl*  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BASKETS,  PicUng. 

Planters  M£g.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER.  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mig.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  La.ngsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy, 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CREDH  SERVICE. 

National  Food  Industries,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  filers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Etaltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


BOXES,  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FIUERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Elaltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  ior  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarb\irg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkeunp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Bedtimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  ^anes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Cannen. 

C^ulne^s'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 
Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^timore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT,  Semesan 
Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  MachinM, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbrirg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  CaUf. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SQD. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
'Tanks,  Wood. 
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GOLDEN  CROSS  BANTAM 


Its  proven  merits  have  made  this  great 
hybrid  a  prime  favorite  with  caiiners  but 
in  buying  seed 


Caution  is  neeessary 


Every  kernel  should  be  a  hybrid  kernel  - 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  two  in- 
bred  parents.  If  even  a  small  percentage 
of  the  kernels  has  been  pollinated  bv  the 
wrong  strain,  the  resulting  crop  will  be 
lacking  in  uniformity,  yield  and  quality. 
It  may  even  fall  to  the  level  of  an  ordin- 
arv  stock. 


Therefore 


it  is  extremely  important  to  the  canner 
that  the  seed  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam 
be  carefully  produced  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  competent  plant  breeders.  We 
know  that  Asgrow  seed  of  this  hybrid 
is  satisfactory  because  of  the  increased 
volume  of  repeat  orders  and  the  very 
large  number  of  new  orders  received  this 
season. 


The  current  demand  for  reliable  seed  of  this  great  hybrid  is  exceeding  all 
anticipations.  ]Ve  therefore  strongly  urge  that  contracts  for  seed  from  1936 
crop  be  placed  promptly  as  our  arrangements  for  the  planting  season  must 
shortly  be  made. 
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Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 
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BREEDING  STATIONS  AND  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


